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The Literary Week. 


THe Poet Laureate is truly very unfortunate. His 
latest poem, a madrigal, written for the ceremony at 
Kensington on Wednesday, has been widely quoted, but 
only on Thursday did the accurate version find its way 
into print. The Zimes then made it public, but with an 
almost strained impartiality the wrong version was quoted 
in the report of the ceremony in an adjoining column. 
The disparities are striking, the errors in the first draft 
almost ruining the sense. The reason given—rather an 
artless one under the circumstances—is the distance from 
England of the Poet Laureate’s present residence. 


Tue late M. Sarcey was a great dramatic critic; but one 
thinks of him, after all, as the untiring man of letters. 
His weekly article was a Paris institution. Its absence 
was an event, an event so rare that in forty years it 
happened only twice: once, in 1884, when M. Sarcey 
underwent an operation to save his eyesight, and again 
when he lay down last week to die. He died in harness, 
with an unwritten article on his mind. He died a 
journalist’s death, if ever man did. ‘I must get up,” he 
said to his doctor; “it is absolutely necessary that I 
should write my article. I will do only a demi-feuilleton, 
if I must, but I must do it.” A few moments later he 
returned to this fixed idea. ‘‘I shall go again and see 
“Le Torrent ” [playing at the Thédtre Francais]. I am 
afraid this piece is not well understood. It has not been 
rightly judged.” These were Francisque Sarcey’s last 
words; he had no sooner uttered them than he entered 
on the last struggle. 


Dr. Conan Doytz’s letter in the Chronicle complaining 
of the system which enables one man to review the same 
book in several places has been the subject of discussion 
this week wherever literary men have been gathered 
together. Dr. Doyle fixed on Dr. Robertson Nicoll as his 
awful example. Dr. Nicoll defended his position with 
firmness and skill, but without disposing of Dr. Doyle’s 
objection. His contention that people had but to con- 
sult Who’s Who to penetrate the mystery of his various 
pseudonyms was not much to the point, since it can 
hardly be asked of the public that before reading a review 
they should run to a year book. Where the reviewer is 
a sound critic and an honourable man such pluralism is 
not very serious; where he signs his name it is absolutely 
harmless. But few editors, we may remark, would willingly 
send a book to a critic whom they knew was writing of 
the same work for another paper. 


WE might add that the suggestion has been made that 
a critic, provided he is honest, should be allowed to praise 
a book as often as he wishes to, but to condemn it only 
once. Merciless logic would probably destroy this propo- 
sition, but there seems to be something in it. 


Tue cult of Omar Khayyam has reached in America 
the nadir of absurdity. It is now being translated into 
dance, and New York society rejoices night after night 
over the antics of Miss Isadora Duncan, who, surrounded 
by rose petals, pirouettes to the accompaniment of Fitz- 
Gerald’s stanzas. The performance should be given in 
the Woodbridge Town Hall. It might there meet with 
the criticism, in sturdy Suffolk, that it deserves. 


Tue statement that Mr. W. J. Fisher will succeed to 
Mr. Henry Norman’s position as assistant editor of’ the 
Daily Chronicle is not strictly accurate. Mr. Norman and 
Mr. Fisher have for some time been co-assistant editors : 
Mr. Fisher now becomes sole assistant editor. 





Very many people will be glad to learn that the Dele- 
gates of the Oxford University Press have decided to 
issue their New English Dictionary by subscription in 
monthly parts, beginning in July. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘I lately picked up, for the 
sum of 6d., a Hudibras—edition of 1720—on the fly-leaf 
of which is the signature of which the following is a 
tracing : 


Sao? fiphamaten 2 
oy aL i de <i 


Can you tell me if this is, or may be, Dr. Johnson’s sig- 
nature? If so it would be of considerable interest, owing 
to the admiration he expressed for Hudibras.” 





Wuen an author writes a book to prove something, it 
is music to him to hear that he has made converts. But 
the music rarely comes with such speed and volume as it 
has done to the ears of Canon Malcolm MacOoll in the 
case of his book, Zhe Reformation Settlement. The follow- 


ing is from the Guardian: ‘‘Canon MacOoll has received 
letters from forty members of Parliament who had intended 
to support the Bill, saying that the result of reading his 
book, The Reformation Settlement, had been to induce them 
to either vote with the Government or walk out of the 
House.” Disconcerting to the Whips ! 
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Mr. Gzorce Moore’s speech at the Irish Literary 
Theatre banquet might be called a postscript to his intro- 
duction to The Heather Field. As usual, Mr. Moore was 
not without his shillalagh, and he hit round with vigour. 
The particular skull which came in for injury was Mr. 
Kipling’s, for in order sufficiently to extol the genius of 
Mr. Yeats the speaker found it necessary to execrate some- 
one else, and he chose the author of The Seven Seas. In 
his excess of zeal the value of his eulogy was lost. It is 
odd how reluctant a certain variety of mind is to realise 
that things may be different in kind and yet equal in merit. 
There is no actual need, for example, in praising Zsther 
Waters to abuse, say, Rejected Addresses. 


Tue readers of Zruth have recently been asked to name 
the twenty best books in the world. A consensus of the 
replies published in a recent number reveals this selec- 
tion, in the order given : 


The Bible. Carlyle’s French Revolution. 
Shakespeare. The Imitation of Christ. 
Homer. Boswell’s Johnson. 

Paradise Lost. Pickwick. 

Vanity Fair. Tennyson. 

Dante. The Arabian Nights. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. Virgil. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. Moliére. 

Ivanhoe. David Copperfield. 
Robinson Crusoe. The Vicar of Wakefield. 


Mr. ©. Kzcan Pavt’s little book of gentle, thoughtful, 
poems, On the Way Side, which has just been published 
by the firm which bears his name, has the following pre- 
fatory note : 


The verses here gathered together record some memories 
of pleasant travel, and some graver thoughts reflecting the 
sentiment of the hours in which they were written. These 
are not necessarily the expression of permanent opinion, 
any more than the places in which we sojourned were our 
real home. 


The above lines were written some years ago. Since 
then ill-health has put an end to bodily travel. The 
sonnet called ‘‘The End of Wandering” indicates a still 
completer cessation of spiritual vagrancy, one for which I 
am more and more grateful each day that I live. 


This is the sonnet : 
THE END oF WANDERING. 


Except in thee I find no resting-place ; 

Except in thee I find no help from sin : 
Beauteous thou art without, beauteous within, 

Mistress of virtue, channel of all grace. 

Through clouds for many years I saw thy face, 
And heard thy gentle voice that strove to win 
Thine erring son, but sounded faint and thin, 

As his who calls from topmost cliff to base. 


I turned, self-willed, to walk in pathways drear, 
Now dark, now led by gleams, and yet the while 
I climbed unknowing; all at once is clear, 
My Mother meets me with her gentle smile : 
“*T watched thee long, my son, I bade thee come. 
Here is thy rest, and here thine only home.” 
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Tue art pendulum is’ indeed swinging back when we 
find a young modern illustrating the British poets, and 
exhibiting them at a Bond - street gallery. Mr. Byam 
Shaw is a forceful, if a somewhat amorphous, personality, 
and an industrious painter; but we cannot bring ourselves 
to any great regard for his Academy picture called ‘“‘ Love 
the Conqueror,” or for his illustrations of passages from 
the poets at Messrs. Dowdeswells’. His taste in literature 
is commendable and catholic—Shakespeare, Suckling, 
Browning, Tennyson, the Rossettis, Clough, and Kipling— 
but there is an early Victorian robustness about some of his 
illustrations that shocks the trained eye. Does Mr. Byam 
Shaw really think that his horror on a bicycle gazing 
furtively at a gaudy sky and a willow-pattern-plate 
landscape is a pictorial representation of 

God’s in His heaven— 

All’s right with the world ? 
Or that his bland and opulent beauty reclining on a sofa 
in a sumptuous room illustrates Christina Rossetti’s 


They praise my rustling show and never see 
My heart is breaking for a little love ? 


Yet Mr. Shaw can be reticent and artistic when he chooses. 
There is grace and refinement about his illustration to 
Rossetti’s 

He’s drawn her face between his bands 

And her pale mouth to his. 


And there is dignity, a dignity that reminds us of Mr. 
Watts, about his rendering of Browning’s 


. . » Thus God might touch a Pope 
At unawares, ask what his baubles mean. 


But Mr. Shaw needs chastening. He is so clever and so 
industrious that no doubt before long he will learn the 
value of reticence, and suggestion, and delicacy. Then he 
will spare us some of the pictures that adorn this exhibi- 
tion, which are on all fours with the literary priggism of a 
passage in which he explained his picture called “The 
Comforter”: ‘‘It is quite possible for a man to be fond 
of a good horse and to dress decently and still have Christ 
for a friend.” 


Wno, we wonder, among our readers can guess what is 
contained in the book of 
which we here reproduce the 
= title-page? To cut short 
Edmuad §& Nagancusti their suspense, let us state 
nue ‘| that Sny Przedostatnie is a 

- Polish translation of Mr. 
SNY Coulson Kernahan’s parable, 
’ The Child, the Wise Man, and - 
5 PRZEDOSTATNIE. ‘), the Devil. The translator 
\ we -| has, with the author’s con- 
sent, taken certain liber- 
ties. He has added two 
original chapters, and has 
ott wan | turmed the whole into 
a _:| whythmie prose. The story, 
segasessacans Frey we understand, is causing 
SSS SSS some sensation in Poland. 
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Smz-tients on the war-ridden condition of American 
literature are offered by the playful Kiote. To be the hero 
of a girl’s novel to-day, it avers, one must enlist and be 
killed at Santiago. Also it assures its readers that the 
Kiote is the only periodical now extant which is not print- 
ing war matter. ‘“ We have no great generals among our 
contributors.” 


Count Torsror’s new story, “The Awakening,” which is 
now appearing seri- 
ally in this country, 
was offered to M. 
Brunetiére, editor of 
the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, as a feuille- 
ton. While recog- 
nising its power, M. 
Brunetiére refused 
the novel on the 
grounds of unsuit- 
ability of subject. 
The exalted char- 
acter of the central 
idea could not, he 
said, atone for the 
selection of so offen- 
sive a theme. The 
theme, briefly, is the 
moral regeneration 
of a woman who has 
been living a life of shame. Probably what most French 
readers would object to would be the idealism of the book 
rather than the subject. 





COUNT TOLSTOI AT WORK. 





Every year sees one or more additions to the store of 
Birthday Books. The latest is Zhe Hdna Lyall Birthday 
Book (Eyre & Spottiswoode) which has been compiled 
by Miss (or Mrs.) A. F. Dorman. Some idea of the 
wealth of ideals enjoyed by Edna Lyall’s works may be 
gained by a glance at these pages. If everyone whose 
name is inscribed therein succeeds in living up to the 
sentiment on the opposite leaf the world will appreciably 
improve. 


Tue first of the monographs on Mr. Kipling has reached 
us—Rudyard Kipling, by G. F. Monkshood (Greening )— 
the preface to which contains a kind and reasonable letter 
from the victim himself on Mr. Monkshood’s proposed act 
of vivisection : 

There are so many ways in which a living man can fall 
from grace that, were I you, I should be afraid to put so 
much enthusiasm into the abidingness of print until I was 
very sure of my man... . 

Please do not think for a moment that I do not value 
your enthusiasm ; but considering things from the point of 
view of the public, to whom after all your book must go, 
is there enough to them in anything that Mr. Kipling has 
written to justify one whole book about him ? 


Tue book, now that it is published, should, however, 
give its subject pleasure; for Mr. Kipling likes young 
men and Mr. Monkshood, who seems to be young, is very 
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keen and cordial. His criticisms are often, perhaps, a 
little too obvious, but they have some shrewdness too. 
Here is a passage : 

The writers that have influenced Rudyard Kipling are, 
chiefly, William Ernest Henley, James Thomson, Bret 
Harte, Macaulay, Defoe, Dickens, the compilers of the 
Bible and Rudyard Kipling. William Ernest Henley 
‘* showed him the way to promotion and pay ”’ and helped 
him to chant ‘‘The English Flag” and ‘“‘ A Song of the’ 
English” ; James Thomson brought home to him the awe- 
some things that exist in ‘‘ The City of Dreadful Night” ; 
Bret Harte drew his attention to the literary picturesque- 
ness of vagabonds; Macaulay flashed the spark that fired 
his genius for proper names; Defoe taught him the trick 
of using minute details and exact terminology to gain 
verisimilitude; Dickens inspired him to sympathise with 
the lowly, and to see the humour that dwells in small 
things ; the compilers of the Bible gave him a large share 
of his diction, and showed him the value of a cunning 
simplicity, and Rudyard Kipling gave him his irony of the 
understatement, his flash-light powers, his craftsmanship, 
his industry, invention, insight, and ability to make a 
dream come true and a lie seem something else. 


AnoTHeR example of the unfamiliarity with books in 
which some booksellers are expert is furnished by a corre- 
spondent, who encloses a postcard from a well-known 
firm, announcing the new publication, by the Vale Press, 
of “ Hand and Soil, by D. G. Rossetti, reprinted from 
The Gem.” 


In the new instalment of her reminiscences in the 
Atlantic Monthly, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe tells the story of 
her “‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” On the way back 
from a review, it seems, her carriage was compelled to 
move very slowly, on account of the press of soldiery : 


To beguile the rather tedious drive, we sang, from time 
to time, snatches of army songs ; concluding, I think, with 


‘“‘ John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the ground ; 
His soul is marching on.” 

The soldiers seemed to like this, and answered back: 

‘‘Good for you!” Mr. Clarke said: ‘‘ Mrs. Howe, why 

do you not write some good words for that stirring tune?” 

I replied that I had often wished to do this, but had not 

as yet found in my mind any leading toward it. 

.I went to bed that night as usual, and slept quite 
soundly, according to my wont. I awoke in the grey of 
the morning twilight, and, as I lay waiting for the dawn 
the long lines of the desired poem began to twine them- 
selves in my mind. Having thought out all the stanzas, I 
said to myself: ‘‘I must get up and write these verses 
down, lest I fall asleep again and forget them.” So, with 
a sudden effort, I sprang out of bed, and found in the 
dimness an old stump of a pen, which I remembered to 
have used the day before. I scrawled the verses almost 
without looking at the paper. I had learned to do this 
when, on previous occasions, attacks of versification had 
visited me in the night, and I feared to have recourse to a 
light lest I should wake the baby, who slept near me. I 
was always obliged to decipher my scrawl before another 
night intervened, as it was legible only while the matter 
was fresh in my mind. 

At this time, having completed my writing, I returned 
to bed and fell asleep, with the reflection: “I like this 
better than most things that I have written.” 









It is curious to contrast the inception of the song with the 
conditions under which it was to be sung. The author 
while composing it feared to light the candle lest she 
should wake the baby. The mission of the “ Battle Hymn” 
was to cheer fighting men above the roar of cannon and 
the crack of musketry. 


Mr. Jonn Larey, who has conducted the Penny Illustrated 
Paper for many years, has been appointed editor of the 
Illustrated London News. Many of the readers of that 
journal remember with affection Mr. Latey’s father—Mr. 
J. L. Latey—who preceded Mr. Shorter in the editorial 
chair, and under whose able guidance the Z//ustrated London 
News grew into prosperity and influence. 


THERE must now be an end of speculation in the public 
press as to who is Fiona Macleod. The lady who uses 
that name has protested. ‘“‘I am much annoyed,” she 
writes to her publishers, Messrs. Constable, “at this con- 
tinued identification of myself with this or that man or 
woman of letters—in one or two instances with people 
whom I have never seen and do not even know by corre- 
spondence. For what seems to myself not only good, but 
imperative private reasons, I wish to preserve absolutely my 
privacy. It is not only that temperamentally I shrink from 
and dislike the publicity of reputation, but that my very 
writing depends upon this privacy. But in one respect, to 
satisfy those who will not be content to take or leave, to 
read or ignore my writings, I give you authority to say 
definitely that ‘Fiona Macleod’ is not any of those with 
whom she has been ‘ identified,’ that she writes only under 
the name of ‘Fiona Macleod’; that her name 7s her own; 
and that all she asks is the courtesy both of good-breeding 
and common sense—a courtesy which is the right of all, 
and surely imperatively of a woman acting by and for 
herself.” 








Bibliographical. 


Wirn reference to the performance last Monday of Fitz- 
Gerald’s adaptation of Calderon’s ‘“ Vida es Sueno” 
(“ Life’s a Dream’”’), an extraordinary statement has been 
going the round of the London press—to the effect, 
namely, that ‘‘this is the first time that a play by 
Calderon has ever been put upon the English stage.” 
What could the writer of that sentence have been thinking 
of? There was a period in our theatrical history when 
nothing was more common than an adaptation of one of 
Calderon’s numerous dramas. George Digby, Earl of 
Bristol, produced no fewer than three. Sir Samuel Tuke 
went to the Spanish writer for ‘‘The Adventures of Five 
Hours,” and Killigrew went to him for his ‘‘ Parson’s 
Wedding ”’ ; while some of the best things in Wycherley’s 
“Gentleman Dancing - Master ” came from Calderon. 
Assuredly, Calderon has not been introduced to our 
theatre by “ Life’s a Dream.” 

“Books about the books one appreciates make an irre- 
sistible appeal.” Dothey? They may at first ; but does 
not the time arrive when they become a reiterated nuisance? 
We are promised a volume on Mr. Pickwick’s Kent. I 
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have no doubt it will be read by very many with interest, 
not to say rapture. For myself, I can only testify that I 
am ‘real tired’ of Mr. Pickwick and everything concern- 
ing him. Has not Mr. Percy FitzGerald written a History 
of Pickwick, its Characters, §c.? and has he not followed 
that up with a brochure on Pickwickian Manners and 
Customs? Is there not a little book of Tales from Pick- 
wick? Indeed, has not the name of Mr. Pickwick been 
drummed into our ears for many a year gone by? Let 
him rest in peace, say 1; but your Dickens worshipper, I 
fear, will turn a deaf ear to the prayer. 

Mr. Francis E. Murray, it seems, wants people to tell 
him in what periodicals certain of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
lyrics appeared before they were published in book form. 
At first blush you would suppose that Mr. Dobson himself 
could give the information ; but that does not follow. An 
author is often the worst possible authority about his 
works. It is only your very vain amateur who keeps 
annotated copies of the first sprightly runnings of his 
fancy. Mr. Murray’s Bibliography of Mr. Dobson will be 
very welcome to some of us. It was anticipated in 
February, 1896, by a long article which appeared in the 
Bookman, but that article did not profess to go into the 
minute details which, no doubt, will constitute the main 
value of Mr. Murray’s performance. 

No one can object to the promised anthology of Irish 
Poets. Of Scottish poets the anthologies are numerous; 
it is only right that their Irish brothers and sisters should 
be that way celebrated. Hitherto England has calmly 
annexed such Irish lyrists as she took a fancy to, but there 
must be no more of that particular injustice to Ireland. 
Mr. Halliday Sparling led the way with his Jrish Minstreley ; 
then came Mr. Yeats with his Book of Irish Verse. One may, 
from a certain point of view, regret these sectional publica- 
tions, which do but emphasise the fact that the English, 
the Scotch, and the Irish have markedly different charac- 
teristics in literature as in life. But what is the use of 
trying to disguise or ignore the extent of those differences ? 
Race, like murder, “ will out.” 

At least one of the readers of my notes last week appears 
to think that I take some pride in not having read any of 
the works of the late Mrs. Marshall. That is not at all 
the case ; I regret that the opportunity did not come my 
way, the more so as my correspondent tells me that Mrs. 
Marshall’s stories were read, admired, and praised (espe- 
cially for their good English) by such excellent judges as 
Walter Pater, J. A. Symonds, and John Nichol. Iam also 
assured that books by Mrs. Marshall have appeared in the 
Tauchnitz series, and have been translated into many 
foreign languages—a fact which shows that she had a 
very large audience indeed. 

I trust it is not true (as stated) that Mme. Sarah 
Grand is going to call her next novel Petticoats. We have 
already had from a lady novelist a tale named Petticoat 
Loose—a title sufficiently disturbing. Anyway, let us pray 
that the line be drawn here. 

Tue Bookworm. 




















Reviews. 


The Autobiography of Mrs. Oliphant. 


Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. Oliphant. Edited by 
Mrs. Harry Coghill. (Blackwood. 21s.) 


Mrs. OLipHANT was a survival among us from the ranks 
of older novelists, though her wonderful energy made her 
also a novelist of the present. And her life is a life 
of the old school, has the quiet domestic savour of the 
"forties and the fifties. Unfortunately it is both incom- 
plete and fragmentary. Written in the form of a journal, 
and the earlier portion superadded after the later, it has 
cost some ingenuity to arrange it—a task the editor has 
accomplished very well, allowing for the difficulties. 
Moreover, the last twenty and more years of the author’s 
life are left unrecorded. Her pen broke down when she 
reached the period of her final misfortunes, and she had 
no heart to proceed further. The editor has, therefore, 
added a selection of letters to supplement the auto 
biography—a task which inevitably rt very imperfectly 
fulfil with regard to the terminal gap. 

Such as it is, the record is a welcome one. It has not 
much of the interest which one usually expects from such 
a life. Mrs. Oliphant’s existence was singularly retired, 
and such literary personages as she mixed with were 
mostly of the second rank. Only here and there do we 

et a glimpse of a Carlyle, a Kinglake, or a Tennyson. 
She esteemed herself a bad observer; and here, certainly, 
she does not show the gift of setting a personality on 
paper or recording characteristic touches. The interest of 
the book lies elsewhere—in its unaffected portrayal of a 
typical English gentlewoman’s life during the middle 
century, peacefully absorbed in children and husband. It 
is a little epic of the domesticities. 

Born in wade, her father a Wilson, her mother an 
Oliphant, the family presently drifted to Liverpool, where 
she passed the years of her girlhood, and wrote her first 
pont Of her mother she gives a loving picture, with 
her energy, her sarcasm, her power of narrative, only 
paralleled by that of Mrs. Carlyle. Evidently it was from 
the mother she inherited the literary temperament. 


She had a sweet, fresh complexion, and a cheek so soft 
that I can feel the sensation of putting mine against it 
still, and beautiful liquid brown eyes, full of light and fun 
and sorrow and anger, flashing and melting, terrible to 
look at when one was in disgrace.... She had read 
everything she could lay hands upon all her life, and was 
fond of quoting Pope, so that we used to call her Popish 
in after days. 

She dwells on her brother, too, in the childish Lasswade 
days : 

How bright he was then, how good always to me, how 
fond of his little sister! — impatient by moments, good 
always. And he was a sort of god to me—my Frank, as I 
alwayscalled him. I remember once weeping bitterly over 
@ man singing in the street, a buttoned-up, shabby-genteel 
man, whom, on being questioned why I cried, I ow- 
ledged I thought like my Frank. That was when he was 
absent, and a mother’s anxiety reflected in a child’s mind 
went the length, I suppose, of fancying that Frank too 
might have to sing in the street. 


George Eliot has also recorded a child’s worship of an 
older brother, and has told us that if she could have her 
choice of states she would elect to be “‘a little sister.” 
Nay, is it not set up for the world’s love and understanding 
in Tom and Maggie Tulliver? But alack! Mrs. Oliphant 
shows us this same all-deified Frank broken and senile in 
the final refuge of her house; tended for duty’s sake, 
indifference grown between them, the old love run out 
through the fissures made by separation, separate troubles, 
separate loves. So it is; to the brother succeeds (with 
most girls) the adored school-companion ; to the girl-friend, 
the lover and the husband ; to the husband, the child: love 
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always in flux, ever running, for ever changing its channel 
So it is, and very sadly so. There is no permanence in 
these early ties, that seem so strong; they are but pre- 
paratory and provisional. Are all ties, indeed, provisional — 
for this world merely, and the ultimate of love in another 
world That is too deep a question, and far away from 
young Maggie Oliphant. 

In the maiden days at Liverpool there is one little 
episode we must quote ; for it is an ingenuous glimpse of 
a girl’s feelings at the first conscious dawn of sex. 


When I was sixteen I began to have—what shall I say ? 
—not lovers exactly, but one or two ple about who 
revealed to me the fact that I too was like the girl in the 
poets. I recollect distinctly the first compliment .. . 
which gave me that bewildering happy sense of being 
able to touch somebody else’s heart—which was half fun 
and infinitely amusing, yet something more. The speaker 
was a young Irishman, one of the young ministers that 
came to our little church. . . . He had joined Frank and 
me in a walk, and when we were passing and looking at a 
very cottage . . . embowered in gardens and 
shrubberies, he suddenly looked at me and said: ‘It 
would be Elysium.” I laughed till I cried at this speech 
afterwards, though at the moment demure and startled. 
But the little incident remains to me. . . like a picture 
suffused with a soft, delightful light: the glow in the 
young man’s eyes; the lowered tone and little speech 
aside ; the soft thrill of meaning, which was nothing and 
yet much. 


Nothing, truly, and a poor little conventional speech. 
But it strikes the keynote of this autobiography, which is 
essentially a woman’s story; and they who can find nothing 
significant in the little home-things which make the life- 
story of a typical woman are hereby warned from it. 

There came an actual engagement at seventeen — a 
foolish little affair with a dull young man, who went to 
America, and had a dull little lovers’ quarrel with his 
quick-hearted betrothed, which he did not make up. It 
broke her heart, which did not much matter at seventeen, 
when hearts are very reparable; and was worth the cost, 
to escape from a rash marriage. Finally, she married 
Francis Oliphant, her cousin, and removed to London, 
where her mother in no long time died. There she did 
not meet very notable people—the S. C. Halls being a 
fair type. Of the alleged original Pecksniff and his wife 
she writes thus :’ 


Mrs. Hall had retired upon the laurels got by one or 
two Irish novels, and was surrounded by her husband 
with the atmosphere of admiration which was the right 
thing for a “‘ fair’’ writer. He took her very seriously, and 
she accepted the rdéle, though without, I think, any par- 
ticular setting up of her own standard. I used to think 
and say that she looked at me inquisitively, a little puzzled 
to know what kind of humbug I was, all being humbugs. 
But she was a kind woman, all the same. . . . He was 
certainly a humbug of the old mellifluous Irish kind—the 
sort of man whose specious friendlinesses, compliments, and 
‘* blarney” were of the most innocent kind, not calculated 
to deceive anybody, but always amusing. He told Irish 
stories capitally. 


Of Miss Muloch she relates that the author of John 
Halifax had an annoying habit of fixing one’s eyes in 
conversation, as though she were trying to read one’s 
soul. Mrs. Browning, she says, did the same when she 
met her in Rome. It was, thinks Mrs. Oliphant, a trick 
common to the “intense” school of that day. But with 
a woman so utterly sincere as Mrs. Browning we can 
hardly conceive the explanation true. 

Then came her husband’s illness, and his death in Rome. 
For a time things went sorrowfully with her; but the 
woman was of immense elasticity and courage. In the 
very crisis of her difficulties, the Blackwoods fighting shy 
of her work, she rallied and produced the first of a series 
of novels which more than restored their faith in her. 
Her cheerfulness returned, and we find her joining Miss 
Blackwood in wicked girlish play upon poor Aytoun—are 
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not his Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers still stock inclusions 
in all compilations for reciters? Of the second-hand 
Macaulay kind, but they serve. 


Miss Blackwood had asked him to dine with us alone... 
and we flattered him to the top of his bent, she half- 
sincerely, with that quaint mixture of enthusiasm and 
ridicule which I used to say was the Blackwood attitude 
towards that droll, partly absurd, yet more or less effective 
thing called an author; and I, I fear, backing her up in 
pure fun, for I was no particular admirer of Aytoun, who 
was then an ugly man in middle age, with the air of being 
one of the old lights, but without either warmth or 
radiancy. We got him between us to the pitch of flattered 
fatuity which all women recognise, when a man looks like 
the famous scene-painter, ‘‘ I am so sick, I am so clevare ”’ ; 
his eyes bemused and his features blunted with a sort of 
bewildered beatitude, till suddenly he burst forth without 
any warning with, ‘‘Come hither, Evan Cameron ”—and 
repeated the poem to us. Miss Blackwood, ecstatic, keep- 
ing a sort of time with flourishes of her hand, and I, I am 
afraid, overwhelmed with secret laughter. I am not sure 
that he did not come to himself with a horrified sense of 
imbecility before he reached the end. 


It is the one instance of a cleverly touched-in little sketch 
in this volume. One can picture the wretchedly happy 
Professor, and the two wild-spirited young women. But 
wild-spirited Mrs. Oliphant was not in herself, though 
always cheery; and her sketches, from the artistic stand- 
point, suffer by their ever-present good nature. She sees 
all men in rose-colour. Another Roman journey brought 
the death of her only girl, Maggie—a terrible blow to 
her; and going on to Paris she met Montalembert. 


M. de Montalembert struck me as the most delightful, 
benign, and genial of men, when I saw him first; but 
afterwards I used to say that he was one of the few men I 
was afraid of, and that he had a fine way of picking one 
up as on some polished pair of tongs, and holding one up 
to the admiration of the world around, in all the bloom of 
one’s foolishness. 


There were two candidates for the Academy, and she 
asked him, 


rather sillily, whether there were two vacancies or two 
candidates for one vacancy . when he turned to the 
company and called their attention to the orderly, tem- 
perate, English mind, in which there was no rush at a 
prize, but well-balanced competition of two, as I had 
suggested. There was a great deal of laughter, in which, 
of course, any shy explanation of mine was completely 
drowned. 


She is rather hurt over this very harmless little jest, so 
manifestly devoid of ‘‘ ridicule,” of anything except good- 
natured banter. She has, in fact, a little shy sense of her 
own dignity and right-reverence, and betrays an amusing 
half-grudge against George Eliot’s overwhelming supe- 
riority in reputation. ‘If I had but possessed leisure, 
there might (of course, I don’t say there was), there might, 
perhaps, have been a George Eliot'in me,” is the sore little 
feeling sub-expressed—never actually uttered—through- 
out her autobiography. She has a quaint sketch of poor, 
forgotten, brilliant, ineffectual Father Prout, with an old 
lady ‘‘ about whom he hovered” : 


A very dauntless, plain-spoken old person in old shiny 
black satin and lace, and looking as if everything was put 
on as well as the satin—hair, teeth, and everything else. 
I don’t know whether there had been anything wrong in 
the connection—it was certainly patriarchal then—they 
were so old and such bons camarades. . . . It was wicked 
of me, I fear, but it amused me to think that these old 
people had perhaps indulged in a grande passion and defied 
the world for each other. I thought no worse of them, 
somehow, which I am aware is a most immoral senti- 
ment. . . . She bade her old gentleman sing me his great 
song, ‘‘ The Bells of Shandon,” which he did, standing up 
against the mantelpiece, with his pale head, like carved 
ivory, relieved against the regular garniture de cheminée, 
the big clock and candelabra. He had a fine face with 
delicate features, almost an ascetic face, though his life 
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had not been exactly of that description, I fear. He was 
an unfrocked priest, and I think was one of the Fraser 
group. 

He was, with Maginn and Thackeray—Maginn, the 
Captain Shandon of Pendennis. It was not till after her 
return to England and settlement at Windsor that she saw 
Tennyson. 

I have always thought that Tennyson’s appearance was 
too emphatically that of a poet, especially in his photo- 
graphs; the fine frenzy, the careless picturesqueness, were 
almost too much. He looked the part too well; but in 
reality there was a roughness and acrid gloom about the 
man which saved him from his over-romantic appearance. 


In taking leave of Mrs. Tennyson, she went through the 
‘‘ established ritual” made and provided for such feminine 
occasions. 

Tennyson was standing by, lowering over us with his 
ragged beard and his saturnine look. He eyed us, while 
these pretty speeches were being made, with cynical eyes. 
‘* What liars you women are!” he said. There could not 
have been anything more true; but, to be sure, it was not 
so civil as it was true. 


Later, in his old age, she saw him under his — 
aspect. When the Tennysons having lost Lionel and Mrs. 
Oliphant her eldest-born, Cyril, her first proceeding was, of 
course, to sit herself by Mrs. Tennyson’s sofa and to cry. 
Mrs. Tennyson, old and incredibly worn, did not cry, 
seeming “‘ as if she could weep no more.” Of Carlyle she 
saw little, but was most favourably impressed by him. Of 
his wife she saw much, and defends her with enthusiasm 
against the accusations so often made. She will have it 
that they were more harmonious than biographers allow. 
She writes in ’66 to Dr. Story : 


I have had a little visit from Mrs. Carlyle, who is looking 
very feeble and picturesque, and as amusing as ever; and 
naturally has been taking away everybody’s character, or 
perhaps I ought to say throwing light upon the domestic 
relations of the distinguished people of the period. I was 
remarking upon the eccentricity of the said relations, and 
could not but say that Mr. Carlyle seemed the only virtuous 
philosopher we had. Upon which his wife answered, ‘‘ My: 
dear, if Mr. Carlyle’s digestion had been stronger, there is 
no saying what he might have been!” 


Which has meaning for readers of Froude. An even 
fervid letter comes from Mrs. Carlyle regarding the Life of 
Edward Irving. 

Darling Woman,—I do long to see you, to tell you, not 
what J think of your book, but what Mr. C. thinks, which 
is much more to the purpose. I never heard him praise 
a woman’s book, hardly any man’s, as cordially as he 
praises this of yours! You are ‘‘ worth whole cartloads of 
Mulochs and Brontés and THINGs of that sort.” You are 
‘full of geniality and genius even!” ‘‘ Nothing has so 
taken him by the heatt for years as this biography! ” 
You are really “a fine, clear, loyal, sympathetic female 

ing.” The only fault he finds in you is a certain 
dimness about dates and arrangements of time—in short, 
I never heard so much praise out of his head at one rush ! 
and I am so glad! . . . Believe that I love you very much, 
and try to love me a little. 


Which may be put to the credit account of the “bitter 
little woman,” as she seemed to Rossetti. And it means 
that Carlyle admired Irving, and must have been in an 
agreeable digestive state. Upon it, nevertheless, we may 
pause. For the mass of the book can nowise be repre- 
sented by quotation, being the voluble, outpoured narrative 
of a mother’s joys and sufferings. She saw her husband 
and all her children one by one taken from her, and was 
left over twenty weary years alone with her memories. 
She worked with constant bravery to support not only her 
own fatherless children, but a stricken brother and his 
three children. The record of it is touching and taking in 
a high degree. Quite artless, it has all the sincerity of a 
woman’s talk to herself—even to the lax overplus of words 
and the little frailties of cccasional grammar. 
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Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 


Myth, Ritual, and Religion. By Andrew Lang. 

Library.” 2 vols. (Longmans. Each, 3s. 6d.) 
Mr. Lana’s Custom and Myth is already included in the 
“Silver Library,” and one is glad to have his Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion in the same convenient and inexpen- 
sive form. The book is one which most certainly no 
student of the dim beginnings of cult and worship can 
afford to neglect. It stands with Mr. Frazer’s Golden 
Bough, Prof. Rhys’s Hibbert Lectures, and Prof. Jevons’s 
Introduction to the History of Religion, in the very front 
rank of recent English contributions to the literature of 
this fascinating branch of authropology. Mr. Lang’s 
treatment is, of course, a little discursive; but his main 
theme is that the mythologies of civilised peoples, and in 
particular of Greece, contain certain savage elements—and, 
notably, certain elements of beast worship—which go to 
show that the races which framed them must have passed 
through a mental condition exceedingly similar to that of 
existing savage nations of the present day. This argument 
he develops with his usual lucidity and wealth of humour, 
and with much lore concerning both ancient and modern 
forms of belief. One could have wished, indeed, that he 
had extended his scope to include those Celtic and Teu- 
tonic mythologies which are at once more interesting in 
their relation to letters, and, as Aryan, more illustrative of 
yen problems, than any learning from Egypt or Mexico 
can be. 

However, the interest of the present reprint of Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion is even less in the importance of its 
main position than in its relation to the author’s recent 
work on Zhe Making of Religion. In that book Mr. Lang 
took up a line with regard to what he called the “high 
gods of low races,” which brought him into conflict with 
the general tendency of anthropological speculation, and 
caused him to be represented as holding out the white flag 
to orthodox theology. Briefly, his reasoning was as fol- 
lows: According to the anthropologists, the idea of God 
was developed from an earlier belief in spirits, and espe- 
cially in the ghosts of dead relatives, beheld, or thought to 
be beheld, by primitive man in dreams, and worshi 
by him as protectors or possible enemies. A god is nothing 
but a magnified dead chief or medicine man. Criticising 
this view, Mr. Lang pointed to certain tribes in a very 
backward state of civilisation who yet ap to believe 
in a god, the maker of all things and the guardian of 
morality, without having passed through the earlier stages 
of the evolution posited by the anthropologists. i 
strongest, though by no means his only case is that of 
the aboriginal tribes of Australia. The Australians have 
a supreme being called Darumulun, who is worshipped in 
the Beta. or tribal mysteries, at which the inculcation of 
ethical ideas is carefully practised. But the Australians 
have no chiefs, nor do they worship ghosts. How, then, 
asks Mr. Lang, can Darumulun have been evolved from 
the ghost of a chief? 

This pronouncement has led to a controversy, which 
must have given Mr. Lang extreme satisfaction. His 
facts have been attacked, and the alternative explanation 
has been put forward that the belief in a Supreme Being, 
so far as it exists, has been borrowed by savage peoples 
from Christian missionaries. In rebutting these objec- 
tions we think that Mr. Lang, on the whole, scores. He 
seems to us to have made good the proof of the belief on 
which his argument depends, and the extreme improba- 
bility, to say the very least, of its having been of Christian 
introduction. The mysteries, as he points out, are the 
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very last things that the missionary influence can touch, 
and it is in the mysteries that the relatively high concep- 
tion of Darumulun is to be found. Mr. Lang’s last word 
on the subject, so far, is to be found in his preface to the 
reprint of Myth, Ritual, and Religion, now before us. This 
contains a long discussion, not on Darumulun, but on a 
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similar supreme being, Ahone, whom the seventeenth- 
century colonists of Virginia describe as believed in, 
before their coming, by the native Indians. In the same 
omen Mr. Lang attempts to show that the views of Zhe 
aking of Religion are not inconsistent with those of his 
earlier work. He has, however, attempted to bring them 
still further into line by altering a passage here or there, 
and especially by rewriting the two chapters which bear 
most directly on the religion of the lowest races. His 
general view of the relation of the two books may be 
—— by the following passage from Zhe Making of 
ligion itself : 

We found a relatively Supreme Being, a Creator, sanc- 
tioning morality, and unpropitiated by sacrifice, among 
peoples who go in dread of ghosts and wizards, but do not 
always worship ancestors. We showed that the anthropo- 
logical theory of the evolution of God out of ghosts in no 
way explains the facts in the savage conception of a 
Supreme Being. We then <—e- that the notion of 
‘‘spirit,” derived from ghost - belief, was not logically 
needed for the conception of a Supreme Being in its earliest 
form, was detrimental to the conception, and, by much 
evidence, was denied to be part of the conception. The 
Supreme Being, thus oo may be (though he cannot 
historically be shown to be) prior to the first notion of ghost 
and separable souls. 

We then traced the idea of such a Supreme Being through 
the creeds of races rising in the scale of material culture, 
demonstrating that he was thrust aside by the competition 
of ravenous but serviceable ghosts, ghost- , and shades 
of kingly ancestors, with their magic and their bloody rites. 
These rites and the animistic conception behind them were 
next, in rare cases, reflected or refracted back on the 
Supreme Eternal. Aristocratic institutions fostered polythe- 
ism with the old Supreme Being obscured, or superseded, 
or enthroned as Emperor-God or King-God. 

Of course, Mr. Lang must be prepared to face the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘If the belief in a Supreme Being did not arise by 
evolution from lower forms of belief, how did it arise?” 
His answer to this is not, at first sight, very clear, and we 
have been at some pains to discover what it really is. 
The old missionary theory of degeneration was, of course, 
that of “a primitive tradition, originally revealed to all’ 
men, but only preserved in a pure form by the Jews.” 
Other peoples, and even the Jews themselves, at certain 
unhappy moments in their career, obscured this primitive 
tradition when they ‘‘ went a-whoring after strange (or 
more often home-grown, but animistic) gods.” Now, this 
is clearly not Mr. Lang’s view. He did not, indeed, in 
The Making of Religion, renounce it quite as definitely as 
he might have done. But in Myth, Ritual, and Religion 
he leaves no doubt. He says: ‘‘ How this belief in such 
a Being (a Supreme moral Being) arose we have no evi- 
dence to prove. We make no hint at a sensus numinis, or 
direct revelation.” The orthodox theology will not, in 
fact, o~ through a misunderstanding, get much support 
from Mr. Lang. Unfortunately, he is not content to Toes 
the matter there. He might have been excused for doing 
so. The facts at the disposal of anthropology are not as 
yet sufficiently numerous or sufficiently ériés to justify the 
confident enunciation of any theory of the origin of 
religion. Mr. Lang does, however, after all, present a 
theory, though not a very confident one. He takes it 
from St. Paul : 

As St. Paul writes: ‘‘ That which may be known of God 
is manifest in them, for God hath showed it unto them 
. . . being understood by the things which are made... 

ut they became vain in their imaginations, and their 

foolish heart was darkened.” In fact, mythology sub- 
merged religion. St. Paul’s theory of the origin is not 
that of an ‘‘innate idea,” nor of a direct revelation. 
People, he says, reached the belief in a God from the 
Argument for Design. 


This is from the earlier book. But to the same point 
Mr. Lang returns in the later one. 


While offering no hypothesis of the origin of belief in a 
moral Creator, we may present a suggestion. Mr. Darwin 
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says about early man: ‘‘The same high mental faculties 
which first led man to believe in unseen spiritual agencies, 
then in fetichism, polytheism, and ultimately monotheism, 
would infallibly lead him, so long as his reasoning powers 
remained poorly developed, to strange superstitions and 
customs.” Now, accepting Mr. Darwin’s theory that 
early man had “high mental faculties,” the conception of 
a Maker of things does not seem beyond his . Man 
himself made plenty of things, and could probably conceive 
of a being who made the world and the objects in it. 
‘‘ Certainly there must be some Being who made all these 
things. He must be very good too,” said an Eskimo to a 
missionary. 

Now St. Paul was St. Paul, but no anthropologist. 
And for ourselves, we would as soon accept the sensus 
numinis or the direct revelation as believe that primitive 
man, at the exceedingly early period which Mr. Lang’s 
theory compels us to assume—that is to say, at a period 
before he began to develop the animistic notions which 
afterwards obscured the higher faith—had arrived by sheer 
process of reason at this remarkably comprehensive and 
abstract conception of a supreme maker of all things. Is 
it not Paley and the watch over again? Surely the 
changing phenomena of the universe are the first 
things which man must have felt called upon to find a 
cause for. The permanent elements, the vault of heaven 
and the flat of earth, need no explanation at all. They 
simply are; and to conceive them as not being and coming 
to be implies a very considerable advance from the earliest 
standpoint of nascent ratiocination. That it should have 
preceded the development of animistic thought really 
does not seem salle. 

We are not prepared with a counter theory of the 


evolution of the idea of God to Mr. Lang’s, and we fully — 


recognise the difficulty presented by the isolated condition 
of the savage supreme Lehaas on which he has laid just 
stress. Itis a difficulty which the Aryan religions, wherein 
the high and low beliefs merge very gradually into each 
other, do not suggest. But we would ask Mr. Lang 
whether he thinks that his disproof of the possibility of 
man’s advancing to the conception of god on animistic 
lines is complete when he has shown that the god cannot 
be a magnified ghost. Our own notion is that English 
anthropologists have been a good deal misled by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, and that the spirits or personalities in 
his own likeness with which the savage peoples the world 
are by no means all ghosts. Some of them are not 
ancestral at all, but elemental, dimly discerned behind the 
working of natural forces, the ripple of the stream, the 
sough of the wind among the trees, and in the beast folk 
whose resemblance to himself, as Mr. Lang has insisted, 
was far more obvious to primitive man than their dis- 
similarity. There are thus two independent founts of 
animistic thought; and if the god was got at by way of 
animism at all, it is surely as a magnified elemental spirit, 
and not as a magnified ancestral spirit, that we must 
primarily regard him. 


‘‘The Preacher Sought to Find Out 
Acceptable Words.” 


A Dictionary of the Bible. Vol. I.: A—Feasts. Vol. II.: 
Feign—Kinsman. Edited by James Hastings, D.D. 
(T. & T. Clark. Each 14s.) 


We have briefly noticed these volumes as contributions to 
theological literature. In doing so we indicated that their 
treatment of Biblical words was copious and interesting. 
They yield, in fact, many “ Diversions of Purley,” using 
the phrase. with reverence. It is our purpose now to 
glance at some of those words which suenigtel out remark, 

Take the word “ability.” In both the Old and New 
Testaments this word is used of material, as well as of 
mental, capacity. The first use still survives, but the 
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second has far outstripped it in daily speech. We should 
scarcely write, as did Ezra: ‘‘ They gave after their ability 
unto the treasure of the work threescore and one thousand 
drams of gold”; “means” or “ resources” would be the 
words now. Yet Shakespeare encourages the old use. 
Viola says to Antonio in Zwelfth Night: 

Out of my lean and low ability 

I'll lend you something. 


In the same sense of wealth ability is used by so late a 
writer as Goldsmith in the Vicar of Wakefield: ‘‘ A draught 
upon my neighbour was to me the same as money, for I 
was sufficiently convinced of his ability.” 

‘‘ Abroad” has the almost obsolete meaning of not at 
home, — the house. Never in = Bible does the 
word carry the meaning of in (or to) a foreign country, 
unless we except John’s words: “ the children of God 
that were scattered abroad.” In Leviticus we have the 
word used in the narrower sense—‘‘ whether she be born 
at home or abroad.” In Deuteronomy we have, “then 
shall he go abroad out of the camp, he shall not come 
within the camp ”—+.¢., he shall go just beyond the camp. 
Sir Thomas More, in his Merry Jest, has this use very 
clearly : 

Where as she lay, 
So sick alway, 
He might not come abroad ; 


—he might not leave the house. The old meaning of 
admiration—wonder—is too familiar to need mention. Mr. 
Hastings says that ‘“ adventure” is now obsolete as a 
verb. This is certainly not the case; the word is rather 
in favour among some of your younger, and perhaps too 
styleful, writers. It is true that no one would use it with 
such facility as the writer in Deuteronomy: ‘‘ The tender 
and delicate woman among you, which would not adven- 
ture to set the sole of ke foot upon the ground for 
delicateness and tenderness, her eye shall be evil toward 
the husband of her son, and toward her daughter.” 
Yet Scott, Wellington, Byron, and Harriet Martineau all 
used the word without much ceremony. Nowadays the 
word is used as the verb equivalent of adventure, the 
substantive, meaning bold and picturesque action. 

‘* Advertise”’ is all but obsolete in the sense in which 
Boaz used it to Naomi’s kinsman: ‘ And he said unto 
the kinsman, Naomi, that is come again out of the country 
of Moab, selletha parcel of land, which was our brother 
Elimelech’s: and I thought to advertise thee, saying, 
Buy it before the inhabitants, and before the elders of my 
people.” To-day Boaz would have advertised the parcel 
of land, not the kinsman. Bagehot wrote in 1872, 
“Changes bring out new qualities, and advertise the 
effects of new habits.” And Sir William Hamilton said 
in one of his lectures: ‘‘The insect is advertised and put 
on the watch.” “All” is an interesting Biblical 
word, the precise meaning of which, as Mr. Hastings says, 
is often missed. It sometimes means “ any,” neither more 
nor less : as in Hebrews—“ without all contradiction,” and 
in Shakespeare, Macbeth III., iii—‘‘ Things without all 
remedy should be without regard.” Still more archaic 
is its synonymity with “every,” as in this verse from 
Deuteronomy: ‘‘In like manner shalt thou do with his 
ass; and so shalt thou do with his raiment; and with all 
lost thing of thy brother’s, which he hath lost.” All 
means “altogether” in Nehemiah: ‘‘ Woe to the bloody 
city! it is all full of lies”; just as in Caxton: ‘The lady 
wente oute of her wytte and was al demonyak.” And 
this is the meaning of all in “ All hail”: be altogether in 
health. Quite the most curious one of all in the Authorised 
Version occurs in the verse : 


And a certain woman cast a piece of a millstone upon 
Abimelech’s head, and all to brake his skull, 


It is to be feared that the average reader of the Bible 
thinks that she threw the stone ‘‘all in order to” break 
Abimelech’s skull. This is not the meaning. Brake isthe 
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tense, and the “to” is not the infinitive at all, but 
is the equivalent of the German zer, signifying asunder ; 
and goes with brake to give it emphasis. The meaning, 
therefore, is that the woman all to-brake it, “ altogether 
— 2 a skull, 

e word “ bray,” meaning to pound or beat small, is 
scarcely used now except in frequent quotations of the text 
in Proverbs: ‘‘ Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a 
mortar among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolish- 
ness depart from him.’’ The word survives in the Author- 
ised Version from Coverdale’s Bible, where for wheat we 
have ‘‘ otemeel”—and humour. In Yorkshire and Oum- 
berland the word means to beat or thrash: ‘‘T’ll bray 
thy back for thee.” “By and by” is a phrase 
with a curiously human and perverse history. In Old 

lish it meant immediately, on the instant. Hence we 
find Latimer in one of his sermons distinguishing it from 
any word with a future significance: ‘‘ The clapper brake, 
and we could not get it mended dy and by; must tarry ¢/ 
we can have it done.” In 1611, when the Authorised 
Version was formed, this meaning of the word was passing 
away, yet not so definitely but that it found its way into 
the new Bible. Thus we read to this day in Luke: “ But 
when ye shall hear of wars and commotions, be not terri- 
fied, for these things must first come to pass; but the end 
is' not by and by”—i.e., not now. And the bloody 
impetuosity of Salome is obscured to many readers who do 
not take the word in its old sense of now. Salome “came 
straightway with haste unto the king, and asked, saying, 
I will that thou give me by and by in a charger the head 


of John the Baptist . . . and immediately the ing sent an 
executioner.” hbishop Trench has well remarked, con- 
cerning ‘by and by”: ‘The inveterate procrastination 


of men has caused it to designate a remoter term; even 
as ‘presently’ does not any longer mean ‘ at this present,’ 
but ‘in a little while.’ ” 

The word “‘ conies”’ has been curiously applied to rabbits. 
In Essex one often sees notices forbidding people to shoot 
or take conies. Yet the real conies, the ‘‘ exceeding wise ” 
animals of the Proverbs, are quite another species, they 
make ‘‘their houses in the rocks”; they do not burrow 
like rabbits, and their habitats are in the East. 

Among words whose supersession one may sincerely 
regret is the beautiful Bible word dayspring. ‘ Hast 
thou commanded the morning since thy days, and caused 
the dayspring to know his place?” asks the Lord of Job 
out of the whirlwind. And in Luke: “Through the 
tender mercy of our God; whereby the dayspring from on 
high hath visited us.”” Milton has: 

The breath of heaven fast-blowing, pure and sweet, 
With day-spring born ; 
and Cowper—“ the day-spring’s daughter, rosy-palm’d.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remark that Joshua was 
not setting the children of Israel a literary exercise when 
he assembled them at Shiloh, and said to them: “ Ye shall 
therefore describe the land into seven parts, and bring the 
description hither to me.” Here ‘‘describe” means to map- 
out, or divide into allotments. In Judges it means to 
‘‘make a list,” to ‘‘enumerate,” thus: ‘‘ Gideon, the son 
of Joash, returned from battle before the sun was up, and 
caught a young man of the men of Succoth, and inquired 
of him: and he described unto him the princes of Succoth, 
and the elders thereof, even three-score and seventeen 
men.” ‘ Describe” is, of course, used technically in the 
meaning of to form or trace by motion; thus Tyndall, in 
his notes to his lecture on Light, wrote: ‘‘ The white-hot 
particles of carbon in a flame describe lines of light.” 
‘*Dread” has lost its sense of reverential awe, as 
in Jacob’s exclamation: ‘‘ How dreadful is this place.” 
The fear that shocks and terrifies is now the meaning of 
the word, which has consistently gained in intensity. It 
once meant no more than doubt, as in Chaucer: 


For certynly, withouten drede, 
A cherle is Lionel by his dede. 
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“ Every ” occasionally means ‘‘ each ” in the Authorised 
Version. ‘‘ Every several gate was of one pearl”; and 
assuredly in the Second Book of Samuel: ‘‘ And there was 
yet a battle in Gath, where was a man of great stature, 
that had on every hand six fingers, and on every foot six 
toes, four and twenty in number; and he was also born a 

iant.” This terrible man had no multiplicity of hands or 
eet, but only a digit more than usual on “ each” hand 
and foot. 

‘‘ Frankly’ means no more than freely in Luke: ‘‘ And 
when they had nothing to pay he frankly forgave them 
both.” ‘ Fret” is not much used now transitively. It is 
so used in relation to disease in Leviticus, “a fretting 
leprosy”; and by Shakespeare, when Lear curses Goneril : 

If she must teem, 

Create her child of spleen; that it may live 

And be a thwart disnatured torment to her! 

Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 

With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks. 
We should hesitate to say with Mr. Hastings that ‘‘ gazing- 
stock” is obsolete. ‘ Glister,” a frequentative form of 
‘* glisten,” occurs five times in the Authorised Version, 
and its beauty cannot be challenged in the passage : ‘‘ And 
as he prayed, the fashion of his countenance was altered, 
and his raiment was white and glistering.” ‘Indite” 
has almost reversed its meaning since 1611. It then 
meant to dictate, or, at least, to compose. Hence David: 
““My f/eart is inditing a good matter. . . my tongue is 
the pen of a ready writer.” The translators of the 
Authorised Version made the older meaning very clear in 
their Preface, where they describe the Bible as ‘‘a 
fountaine of most pure water springing up unto ever- 
lasting life” ; and add: ‘‘And what marvaile? The 
originall thereof being from heaven, not from earth; the 
eulkeda being God, not man; the enditer the holy spirit, 
not the wit of the Apostles and Prophets.” 

The old free use of the word “fellow” in the sense of 
aman or person allowed Tindale to write very quaintly 
(as it seems to us): ‘‘And the Lorde was with Joseph, 
and he was a luckie fellowe.” By 1611 the word could be 
used with or without contempt ; though contempt was the 
oftener implied, especially when the word was joined to 
an adjective: “lewd fellows of the baser sort;” and in 
Acts, ‘‘a pestilent fellow.” 


The Fourteenth Century. 


The Fourteenth Century. ce F. J. Snell. ‘Periods of 
European Literature.” (Blackwood. 5s.) 


Tuart this is not a more satisfactory book is hardly Mr. 
Snell’s fault. The task imposed upon him was, indeed, 
a hopeless one. To take a section right across European 
literature, or rather across a series of literatures belonging 
to European countries in various stages of development, 
to bring to each of these a competent and, if possible, first- 
hand knowledge, and to impose upon them all some _ 
ciple of unity which may assist digestion in the reader— 
there are few scholars who would come unscathed out of 
the ordeal. In Mr. Snell’s work the cramping and 
deadening influence of the conditions under which it was 
roduced is particularly evident. He does not fit in the 
east into the frame so neatly provided for him by his 
publishers. Obviously his own interest lies in the late 
medieval and early renascent literature of Italy—in 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Dante. Given a free hand, he would 
probably have written a singularly fresh and stimulating 
study of these. As it is the chapters in which he 
deals with them, though they suffer from compression, 
contain some interesting discussions. The following ~~ 
graph — Dante may be taken as a sample of Mr. Snell 
at hi : 
Daxte believed in an eternal world sown! as well 
as tropically. Once by the bier of Beatrice he had entered 
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within the veil; and now, when all earthly occupations, 
all secular interests, had in a sense drop away from 
him, the future, the great future wherein the loose threads 
of time and space—the sundered ties, the temporal losses, 
the inexplicable failures, the injustice, the ingratitude, the 
pain—would be ravelled up into luminous consistency, 
stared him perpetually in the face. Boccaccio tells us 
that when some women of Verona saw Dante pass, one of 
tbem observed, ‘‘See you the man that goes to Hell and 
returns when he lists, and brings up news of those below ?” 
‘*Forsooth,” replied a gossip, ‘‘ you must speak truth. 
Don’t you see what a crisp beard and what brown hair he 
has through the heat and smoke down there?”’ The story 
is not all a parable. 


Our commendation may be extended to the chapter 
on “ Chaucer,” who is, perhaps, best treated in connexion 
with the great Italian masters; but the rest of the book 
we have read with a growing feeling of irritation. These 
breathless summaries, loaded with facts from which the 
general ideas with difficulty detach themselves, and often, 
as Mr. Snell himself admits, compiled from German 
Grundrisse and similar sources, appear to us of the very 
smallest value. The German and Scandinavian literatures 
are dismissed in a few inadequate paragraphs, and though 
those of England and the Romance countries are more 
fully treated, yet we do not feel that Mr. Snell has quite 
succeeded in bringing out the unity which here at least 
does exist. He seems to regard that unity as consisting 
mainly in the transition from court poetry to town poetry ; 
but its correlative aspects as a transition from minstrel 
poetry to trowvére poetry, and a transition from recited to 
written and real poetry, deserved more distinct statement 
and detailed exposition. Mr. Snell seems to us to use 
some of his technical terms too loosely. Thus “ folk-song”’ 
means for him not song written by the folk, but song 
written for the folk by minstrels or trowvéres of other 
grades. This, we submit, is incorrect and confusing. His 
facts, on the other hand, seem to be generally accurate— 
unfortunately the least of virtues in this kind of book. 
Perhaps, however, he will revise the statement that Dante’s 
eclogue to Giovanni di Virgilio was “the first since the 
days of Virgil” when he has read Calpurnius, Neme- 
sianus and Alcuin’s (or Bede’s) verses on the Cuckoo. 
We are unfeignedly sorry not to be able to write more 
favourably of Mr. Snell’s book : he has evidently learning, 
enthusiasm, taste, and industry; it is a pity that he has 
entangled himself in an impossible form. 








Other New Books. 


Nava Pioneers oF AUSTRALIA. 
By L. 


A recondite yet notably intergsting chapter in our Im- 
perial history is set forth in/this book. Most people 
vaguely associate Botany Bay nd its convict settlers with 
the beginnings of our Australian colonies; but few have 
any right knowledge of the circumstances under which 
those colonies struggled into existence. What do they 
know, for example, of Oaptain Arthur Phillip, the virtual 
founder and first Governor of New South Wales, and of 
the dynasty of naval officers which he founded—Hunter, 
Grose, King, Flinders, Bass, and Bligh? The fame and 
importance of Phillip—a most capable governor and gal- 
lant officer—have been so obscured that it was but two 
years ago that a statue of him was erected in Sydney; and 
the New South Wales Government had to spend money 
liberally to discover that Phillip’s bones lie in Bathampton 
Church, in Somersetshire. 

Phillip was entrusted by the British Government with 
the charge of the first fleet of transports which carried 
convicts out to Australia. He was not only to take the 







convicts out, he was to govern them on their arrival. As 
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8 and complicated a mission as ever was entrusted 
to a British naval captain! There were eleven sail in the 
fleet which followed Phillip out of Spithead on May 13, 
1787. Poets have —_ of the Speedwell and the Mayflower ; 
but who has celebrated in prose or poetry the departure of 
that black, forbidding fleet, heavy with heavy hearts, and 
pregnant with Australia? Even at the time the event was 
scarcely noticed. 

The expedition was a big affair, and it seems curious 
enough nowadays that so little interest was taken in it. 
There were more than a thousand people on board, and 
one would have thought that if the departures of the 
convicts did not create excitement, the sailing of the blue- 
jackets and the guard of about two hun marines 

und for such an unknown part of the world would set 
Portsmouth at any rate in a stir. But the Fitzherbert 
scandal, the attack on Warren Hastings, and such-like 
stirring events were then town talk, and at that period 
there were no special correspondents or, for the matter of 
that, any newspapers worth mentioning, to work up popular 
excitement over the event. 


And so, in a buzz of town talk about other things, the 
first Australians were shipped away in chains. We oo 
that this single picture will convey something of the 
dramatic interest which informs these most carefully 
wrought pages. We say “wrought,” because the toils of 
excavation and the woes of rummaging have gone to their 
making. The authors have spared themselves no labour; 
they have made light of such tasks as discovering the 
exact rig of the ship in which Dampier sailed to New. 
Holland in 1698, and the manner in which his crew was 
fed and dressed. 

Phillip’s good government, and the mistakes of his less 
able successors, are described in detail and with an accu- 
racy which we believe few will challenge. A great man 
was this Phillip, who could see in his horde of famish- 
ing blackguards the makings of a people. ‘This country 
will yet be the most valuable acquisition Great Britain has 
ever made,” was his cool prediction, and time has been 
steadily fulfilling it. The story here unfolded ends where 
Anétalion history is supposed to begin; in reality, it is 
the fundamental part of that history, and it is set forth 
with a care and energy delightful to the reader who 
knows good work when he sees it. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


Dournam CATHEDRAL. By J. E. Byaare. 


This is the seventeenth volume in the excellent 
‘Cathedral Series.” The distinctive thing about Durham 
Cathedral is its magnificent situation. Not in all England, 
and in few cathedral towns on the continent, is there a 
view to be compared, in its kind, with that which the 
visitor to Durham obtains when he stands on Framwellgate 
Bridge. The cool, robust traditions of St. Cuthbert and 
his Lindisfarne monks lend a wonderful charm to the great 

ile, which rises sheer with the precipice from the river. 
he situation was thus described in an old Saxon poem 
quoted by Mr. Bygate : 


This City is celebrated 

In the whole Empire of the Britons. 
The road to it is steep. 

It is surrounded with rocks, 
And with curious plants. 
The Wear flows round it, 

A river of rapid waves. 

And there live in it 

Fishes of various kinds, 
Mingling with the floods. 
And there grow 

Great Forests. 

There live in the recesses 
Wild animals of many sorts; 
In the deep valleys 

Deer innumerable. 


Durham has suggestions of early wildness which will never 
leave it. (Bell & Sons. 1s. 6d.) 
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AnpREW MELVILLE. By Wiuu1Am Morison. 
This is the twenty-seventh volume in the ‘‘ Famous 


Scots ” series of ar a agsamen Mr. Morison makes the fair 
remark that Melville’s career will detain only those who 
are interested in the struggle which gave Scotland its 
ecclesiastical system. Nevertheless, Melville’s services in 
nurturing and maintaining Presbyterianism in Scotland in 
the days of its weakness are not his only claim to meniory. 
He was the most learned Scot of his time, and his ‘‘ mas- 
sive ——— ” entitles him to comparison with his 
immediate, and overshadowing, predecessor, Knox. 

Mr. Morison has told Melville’s story with a care for 
accurate history. Of small biographical illumination there 
is little, for little is possible. But the temper of the man 
comes out well in the following passage dealing with his 
relations to the powerful Morton : 


When he [Morton] found him incorruptible by his 
favours, he tried to intimidate him. Calling him one day 
into his presence, he broke out into violent denunciation of 
those ministers who were disturbing the peace of the realm 
by their ‘‘ owersie ” dreams, and setting up of the Genevan 
discipline ; and on Melville turning the attack against him- 
self and his Government, Morton flew into a rage: ‘‘ Ther 
will never be quyetnes in this countrey till halff a dissone 
of yow be hangit or banished the countrey!” ‘‘ Tushe! 
sir!” retorted Melville, ‘‘ threaten your courtiers in that 
fashion. It is the same to me whether I rot in the air or 
in the ground. The earth is the Lord’s: my fatherland is 
wherever well-doing is. I haiff bein ready to giff my lyff 
whar it was nocht halff sa weill wared, at the pleasour of 
my God. I leived out of your countrey ten yeirs as weill 
as in it. Yet, God be glorified, it will nocht ly in your 
power to hang, nor exyll this treuthe! ” 


“‘ Scotland never receavit a graitter benefit at the hands of 
God than this man,” was James Melville’s verdict on 
Andrew. This book owes not a little of its salt to quota- 
tions from James Melville’s writings. (Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier. 1s. 6d.) 


Tue Cuiswick SHAKESPEARE. ILLUSTRATED. 


‘‘Hamlet” and “The Merchant of Venice” are the 
first plays to be published in this pleasant new pocket 
edition, each filling a volume. Introductions and Notes 
are “+97 by the editor, Mr. John Dennis ; and illustra- 
tions by Mr. Byam Shaw. Concerning the latter, what 
shall we say? We do not like illustrations to Shakespeare, 
and although Mr. Byam Shaw’s pictures have style and 
dignity, we would rather be without them. Others will 
think differently. Certainly, this is a well-equipped edition 
of the plays, and should be popular. (Bell & Sons. 
Each 1s.) 


SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 
By Hetena Favorr (Lapy Marty). 


To this sixth edition of her well-known work Lady 
Martin prefixes a preface which she wrote in 1893 for the 
fifth edition, but discarded. In it she explains her views 
of the actress’s art, and the spirit in which she worked on 
the stage. Her little essay is faultless in its sentiments. 
psa book is issued in very handsome style. (Black- 
wood. ) 


CurisTIAN Eruics. By Pror. W. L. Davipson. 


This little book is a contribution to the Guild Library ; 
and, so far as a subject of this vastness can be satisfac- 
torily treated in so strait a volume, the Aberdeen professor 
is to be congratulated on a success. We except always 
the section devoted to the Mystery of Evil. A justification 
of truculent volcanoes and like inconveniences, based upon 
the proposition that the world is ‘‘ the most perfect home 
for man that is possible under the circumstances,” does 
not carry conviction. (A. & C. Black. 1s. 6d.) 
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Fiction. 


Strong Hearts. By G. W. Cable. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


Mr. CaBLE gives us in this book three stories of unequal 
interest. One, ‘‘The Taxidermist,” is almost as satisfying 
as we could wish; one, ‘‘ The Solitary,” is good, but not 
good enough; the third, and the longest, ‘‘The Ento- 
mologist,” upon which, we fear, most effort has been 
expended, is a disappointment. Mr. Cable starts with an 
introduction, to prove that his three stories form an 
organic whole, that the same truth underlies all and is 
exemplified by all: that religion without poetry is as dead 
as poetry without religion. But this is of no consequence. 
The stories, in due time, speak for themselves. ‘‘ The 
Solitary” is an exquisite piece of work. Mr. Cable has 
his delicate art under control, and the unfolding of. its 
blossoms is perfectly 4 ogee Our only objection to 
“The Solitary” is, that the subject is just a little too 
tremendous for Mr. Cable’s power: the struggle of a 
dipsomaniac to recover self-command. Mr. Cable is con- 
scious of the tragedy, of the fierce battle that was fought, 
but he does not succeed in re-enacting it. His gifts are 
better suited to calmer struggles and quainter phases of 
life. Hence, when we come to ‘‘The Taxidermist,” we 
find this urbane and debonnair student of humanity 
thoroughly at home. The taxidermist was Pastropbon 
Manouvrier, a bird-stuffer of New Orleans, and the story 
tells of his abounding loving-kindness for helpless things. 
Mr. Smith, the nominal narrator of this book, first made 
his acquaintance through taking to him a humming-bird 
to be stuffed. 

I was saying to her husband that a humming-bird was 
a very small thing to ask him to stuff. But he stopped 
me with his lifted palm. 

“My Frau, a humming-bird has de passione—de 
ecstasie! One drop of bl wid de passione in it ——,”’ 
and he waved his hand with a jerk of the thumb in disdain 
of spoken words; and it was I who added—‘‘Is bigger 
than the sun?” 

‘* Bah ! ’’ was all he uttered in approval, turning as if to 
go to work. I feared I had disappointed him. 

«God measures by the soul, not by the size,” I suggested. 
But he would say no more, and his wife put in as softly as 
a kettle inning to sing—‘‘Ah, ha ha! I t’ink dass 
where de good God show varrie good sanse.” 

I began looking here and there in heartiest admiration 
of the products of his art, and presently we were again in 
full sympathy and talking eagerly. As I was going he 
touched my arm— 

‘You will say de soul is parted from dat lill’ bird. 
And—yass; but——” He let a gesture speak the rest. 

‘‘T know,” replied I. ‘‘ You propose to make the soul 
wm come and leave us its portrait. I believe you 

Whereupon he gave me his first faint smile, and detained 
me with another touch. 

The third story, ‘‘The Entomologist,” which tells how 
a foolish, wanton woman was won to wisdom, does not 

uite ‘come off.” Here, again, as in ‘‘The Solitary,” 
Mr. Cable alleges more than he proves; but it has many 
subtle touches. The hero and triumphant justification of 
the book remains Pastropbon Manouvrier. 


The Fowler. By Beatrice Harraden. 
(Blackwood & Sons. 6s.) 


to that class of novels in which the leading 
idea, instead of springing naturally from the environment, 
is an artificial centre round which the environment has 
been laboriously constructed. And it shares the general 
fate of its class—it fails. In common with the general 
ag we have a special and mean. Re ing tenderness 
or Miss Harraden’s work, but it would be futile to obscure 
the fact that since Ships that Pass in the Night she has done 
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nothing whatever of authentic importance, and that even 
this newest book, carefully finish ed and comparatively 
lengthy, is distinctly inferior to her first novel. 

Miss Harraden’s leading idea is that of a moral vampire 
who preys upon the “mental and moral individuality ” of 
a woman, with the intention of leaving it in ruins. 
Theodore Bevan makes a good stage vampire. He was 
‘‘a little man of rather eccentric appearance”; he looked 
as if “he could never have been young”; he “smiled 
cynically”; and he possessed that curious habit which we 
had thought to be peculiar to Jesuits in militant Pro- 
testant fiction—of moving from spot to spot “in noiseless 
fashion.” 

The woman whose soul this “fowler” set himself to 
snare was an exceptionally-gifted young teacher, one of 
those radiant soaring creatures who succeed in everything 
without apparent effort. ‘‘The afternoon before her 
Tripos her friends found her finishing off a new dress.” 
Needless to say that Nora Penshurst was ‘“ bracketed 
equal with the first on the list” of that Tripos. Never- 
theless Theodore Bevan quickly had her in his power. He 
estranged her from Roger Penshurst, ‘‘her darling old 
father-friend,” and from all her other friends, including 
Brian Uppingham, a distinguished historian to whom she 
was y attached. He made her promise to marry him- 
self. And then, chiefly through a careless mistake of 
Bevan’s in the matter of a diary of his private vampire- 
thoughts, the sinister influence was suddenly shattered. 
In a long and oratorical speech to him (most of the char- 
acters have a leaning to eloquence in conversation) Nora 
repays him for his wickedness : 

**I followed the voice of evil rather than of good, and 
turned aside from all who loved me and believed in me for 
you—an evil spirit. For make no mistake about that, 


Theodore Bevan: in my heart of hearts I have never ~ 


believed you anything else except an evil spirit. You 
have rankled in my soul, as all evil things must of necessity. 
I blame myself bitterly that I did not cut you out at the 
very beginning. But you interested me; you amused me; 
you were so different from everyone else, that I thought it 
would be a new experience to have someone like you in my 
life—someone whom all other me detested—and so I 
aoe with you. Noone could ever condemn me more 
arshly than I condemn myself. I despise myself more 
even than I despise you. And you know now what I think 
of you, therefore you may judge what I think of myself. 
But in spite of you and in spite of myself, yes, in spite of 
this two years’ misery, I shall recover my pride, my inde- 
pendence of spirit, my liberty of mind, my joy in life—all 
this shali come back to me, and in full measure. I will 

fight for it as no one has ever fought before. 

** And now, go.” 

And he went, and she married Brian. The tale, as a 
mere psychological fantasy, might pass if it had the least 
conviction. The trouble is that it never once convinces. 
It has no genuine imagination. It is not related to life. 
One cannot believe in it fora moment. It is a marionette 
show, and the strings are too apparent. 

Of course the book contains here and there charmin 
pages. But a few hints of delight do not suffice for a aul 
novel, especially when even these are marred by a serious 
defect of manner. For there is vastly too much gush in 
The Fowler, a crude quality of “ girlishness ””—we can find 
no other term. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue INpDIvIDvUALIsT. By W. H. Mattock. 


This is the novel which recently ran serially through 
the Fortnightly, and was there attributed to ‘“‘ Wentworth 
Moore.” Wentworth Moore was in reality Mr. Mallock, 
the author of Zhe New Republic and A Human Document. 
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The new novel is mainly satirical, certain modern develo 
ments coming under Mr. Mallock’s keen, yet pach. | 
censorious eyes. Elsewhere we quote the preface to the 
book. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 


WueEn THE SLEEPER WAKES. By H. G. WeEtts. 


Mr. Wells’s new absorbing romance of the future, its 
interests and its terrors. This is the story which has been 
running through the Graphic to the accompaniment of 
vivid pictures of aéroplanes and aéropiles. (Harpers. 6s.) 


Ripan THE Devin, AND Orger Srorizes. By Lovis Becxe 


Mr. Becke takes us back to the palm-clad Pacific islands, 
the coral atolls, the smooth lagoons, the trader’s flag, the 
loves of half-castes, and the dramas of mixed marriages. 
In the background always the blue waters of the Pacific: 
(Unwin. 6s.) 


Two rn Captivity. By Vincent Brown. 


A subtle and searching analysis of the impress of guilt 
on two souls. The story opens with unusual bluntness : 
“Lord Bir, on an afternoon in June, tried to kill his 
friend Lewis Krehl.” But it is not a sensational work : 
the interest is psychological. (Lane. 3s. 6d.) 


“Ma Mere.” By Vicomtre Jean vE Lvz. 


This story, which has as sub-title, ‘‘Sons and Daughters 
under the Second Empire,” is, says the author, founded on 
fact. It was begun several years ago, but was Jaid aside 
for sufficient reasons. It is now finished, those reasons 
having been removed, and the author believes that good 
alone can result from shadowing forth one of the sources 
of the flood of disaster which has recently overwhelmed 
the French nation. (Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 


Tue Sworp or ALLAH. By T. R. THRELFALL. 


A romance of the harem, a judicious Oriental blend of 
fighting and love, history and mystery. (Ward, Lock. 
3s. 6d.) 


Hueu Gwyeru. By Bevtan Marri Dix . 


The trend of this story of Roundheads and Cavaliers 
may be gathered from such spirited chapter headings as 
“Tidings out of the North,” “To Horse and Away,” 
‘How the World Dealt by a Gentleman,” “In the Fields 
toward Osney Abbey,” ‘‘ Under the King’s Displeasure,”’ 
&c. The battle of Edgehill is described, and the book is 
bright eo’ adventure and warm with romance. (Mac- 
afin 6s. 


Tue Hovssz or Rimmon. By Mrs. Covtson KEernawan. 


This story, by the author of Trewinnot of Guy’s, intro- 
duces us to a not very happy home in Staffordshire. Mr. 
Rimmon is a tyrannical father, and the atmosphere of the 
home is conveyed in his reply to his wife’s request that his 
boy Jubal might go and spend part of his holidays with 
his friend, Harry Saltring: ‘‘I shall not allow him to go. 
The family is utterly without religion. I’ve heard they 
go to theatres, and have dancing in their house. They 
are Church-goers too, and would win Jubal away from 
Methodism. They never have family prayers, and I ques- 


tion if they ask a blessing before their meals.” (Ward, 
Lock & Co. 5s.) 
Tom-AxL-ALONE. By Ametia M. Barker. 


Tom is a London waif in squalid surroundings, but he 
finds a bond in the street and is honest about it, and rises 
in the world. In fact, he becomes “sick of making 
money ” and only anxious to solve the mystery of his birth. 
This endeavour and the onslaught on his hand and fortune 
made by a calculating young woman are among the 
ingredients of the story. Where Tom-All-Alone found 
— a at last revealed, ae the moral is that money 
an ppiness, money and sincerity, may lie far apart. 
(Macqueen. 6s.) ” 
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The Art Season.—II. 
Mr. Whistler, and Others. 


Tue second exhibition of the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers, at Knightsbridge, practi- 
cally supports our article of May 6, on the inartistic 
and distressing arrangement of the Royal Academy’s show. 
The contents of the International differ from those of the 
Academy very slightly, except in one point, and in that 
the difference is certainly vast and vital. That difference 
consists in the proportions of good to bad work. Good 
stands to bad at perhaps one to two in the International ; 
at about one to ten in Burlington House. We cannot 
pretend to compare the good parts of the two exhibitions ; 
and to attempt it would be unfair, as the International 
draws upon a wider field than the Academy. Moreover, 

rsonal taste becomes a too potent influence when one 
would choose between the art ot Moone. Sargent, Orchard- 
son, Swan, East, Tuke, Onslow Ford, Bilbao, Lemon, Hook, 
Hunter, La Thangue, Clausen, and W. Stott on the one 
hand, and on the other that of Messrs. Whistler, Pissaro, 
Renoir, Rodin, Sisley, Claude Monet, Guthrie, Lavery, 
J. Maris, Kroyer, Couture, and Oppeler. Messrs. Mark 
Fisher, F. Thaulow, and others, exhibit in both shows. 
Though I will not divulge it here, yet I am afraid I should 
not hesitate in my choice. Take, now, the bad parts of the 
two galleries: the Academy bad is an unselected jumble 
of all kinds of ere | in art, of style, of truth, of con- 
ception; the bad at Knightsbridge is chosen from among 
the well-mannered bad, the bad that with a smile of style 
is still a villain in its values. Thus the points in the 
superiority of Knightsbridge to be enforced are: (1) the 
proportion of good to bad; (2) the chosen harmony between 
the bad and good which makes the bad comparativel 
harmless; (3) the easy, open, decorative hanging which 
spares the eye, gives the good picture a chance to 
dominate, and permits the inferior work to pass uncriti- 
cised as pleasant padding. In a word, the International 
is an exhibition, the Academy a lumber-room. 

We must give the International praise in one other, and 
that an important, matter—its hearty encouragement of 
illustration and the art of black-and-white. Mr. Whistler 
contributes a small room-full of new etchings, which seem 
more fascinating than all but two of his painted exhibits. 
Some are slight enough, a mere scratch or two, as the 
marine ‘‘ Jubilee Reviews,” yet none the less studied and 
elegant in the point of their placing and the equality of 
their finish. One likes to see a result thus lightly, deftly, 
and promptly obtained; for a few scratches, alas! can be 
weighty, meaningless, and even too many for their purpose. 
But the most agreeable of all Mr. Whistler’s contributions 
are those lovely water-fronts showing, through a rain of 
fine lines, airy palaces or crumbling storehouses pierced 
with sombre caves that open on a mystery of gloom. Of 
these ‘‘ The Balcony, Amsterdam,” “The Pierrot,” ‘ Noc- 
turne, Amsterdam,” may serve as good examples. Mr. J. 
Pennell contributes both etchings and aquatints, imagi- 
native in conception and clever in technique, as “The 
Most Picturesque Place in the World,” Barges,” and 
= ing Oross Station.” Messrs. Klinger, Holroyd, 
Strang, D. Y. Cameron, and others, also send etchings. 
Some of the drawings in water-colour, chalk, pen, charcoal, 
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and pencil are admirable, as well as they might be pro- 
duced by such men as Alfred Stevens, A. B. Houghton, 
Prof. Menzel, Prof. , S. Kroyer, E. Grasset, W. 
Nicholson, E. J. Sullivan, A. S. Hartrick, Anning Bell, 
E. Wilson, F. Mura, and several others. 

The sculpture, which includes many fairly good pieces, 
groups, busts, and works in relief, is notable for two superb 
examples of the art of M. Auguste Rodin, the most red-hot 
and imaginative of modern sculptors. That which bears 
the most evident testimony to the impassioned genius of 
the artist is unquestionably “Group.” This surge of 
Nereids—with flowing hair, twined arms, clasped hands— 
rolls, curls, and overhangs like a stupendous wave of 
voluptuous forms. It is built up with the constructiveness 
of an architect, modelled with the science of a sculptor, 
treated with the suggestiveness of a painter. 

At ee Kroyer the Dane supplies in Sieee- 
painting the antidote to the general tendency of the gallery 
towards a too exclusive pursuit of style. His ‘ Edward 
and Nina Greig” is portraiture only to be paralleled in its 
sincerity by Mr. t’s work at the New Gallery; and 
Mr. Sargent’s is a less simple and unsophisticated nature 
than Mr. Kroyer’s. That one cannot overlook this vision 
of a delicate and sensitive eye proves the value of such an 
exhibition as the International. Hung in the Academy, 
where it would take rank with the Sargents, I fear that, 
unlike those great triumphs of bravura style, Mr. Kroyer’s 
portrait picture would be lost amid the millinery of 

ainted fashion plates, the reds and blues of the monstrous 

re-Raphaelite (garden variety crossed with Impressionism), 
and the loud incidents of the anecdote swollen to the size 
of the old historical canvas. Mr. Kroyer’s naturalism is 
backed in landscape by the work of men such as C. Pissaro, 
Claude Monet, Sisley, Mark Fisher, and James Maris. 
In Figure fine portraits are not rare. We have Mr. 
Whistler, Mr. J. E. Blanche, Mr. Guthrie, Mr. Lavery, 
Mr. Greiffenhagen, Mr. Chase, and also Couture, Renoir, 
Mancini, André, Stevens the Belgian, and perhaps one or 
two more, whose pictures are executed with respect for the 
character of the model as well as with some sense of style ; 
but these lists give no adequate idea of all the good work 
at the — either in figure or in landscape. 

In thi of pleasantness and quiet one may see, 
without much fatigue, a good deal of the experiments of 
modern art and, in particular, several tendencies of the 
impressionistic school. We would like to be able to 
contrast with the gentle, far-off, dimly-lit, almost morbidly 
refined Whistlers something belonging to the school who 
have followed Velasquez, Rembrandt, or Hals in their in- 
tensity of realisation, firmness of construction, and closeness 
of pnrnnee, We have only the intimately real Kroyer; 
the strong, bold Mancini; the broad, blazing Renoir. If 
one picture united all their qualities, we should have the 
true — of the most usual Whistler portrait. Passing 
through other work we may note all degrees of attention 
to style or to construction, to elegance of aspect or to 
intimacy of modelling. Beginning with Mr. Guthrie, Mr. 
Blanche, Mr. Gari Melchers, Mr. Chase, and Mr. Lavery, 
we tse to Mr. Furse, Mr. Henry, Mr. Greiffenhagen, Mr. 
Nicholson, and Miss Beaux ; thence to Mr. Gandara, Mr. 
Neven du Mont, Mr. D. Robinson, to come to Mr. Shannon, 
and finally to reach Mr. Sauter, Mr. Jack, Mr. Brough, at 
the extreme end of those who tend to prefer manner to 
matter. Of course, this arrangement does not pretend to 
be a list of painters in order of merit. 

On the whole, the landscape, or at least the open-air, 
work interests me more than the bulk of the figures. To 
begin with, I prefer Mr. Whistler’s serene and limpid 
coast scene an his dim, luminous night at Chelsea, 
before his figure pictures in this exhibition. If one looks 
at the fine display of work by the Scottish school, one sees, 
I think, that the loose poetry of a fine picturesque style 
which is apt to override construction preserves more of 
the essential qualities of nature, and does less real harm 
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when exercised on landscape than on figure subjects. We 
get very tired of Mr. Heury’s pleasant colour, summ 
shorthand of expression, and flat ungradated fields of 
tone in portraits; whereas we = omg in the landscape 
of Messrs. Allan, Grosvenor Thomas, H. Spence, E. A. 
Walton, Paterson, and others, the advantages of the 
sacrifice which secures us freedom and — of aspect. 
Still it may be heid that Messrs. G. Boyle, Fragiacomo, 
Arthur Tomson, A. 8. Hartrick, Charles, Leslie Thomson, 
B. Priestman, Aumonier, Kliigel, and Mark Fisher, give us 
quite as much sentiment as the Scots, together with a 
closer study of nature. But of course the chief interest of 
this gallery in landscape lies in the contrasts between the 
different kinds of impressionism shown in the great works 
of Maris, Monet, Sisley, and Pissaro. Pissaro, in these 
early works of his, shows himself the most modestly natural 
of all. His compositions weave together the lines of large, 
empty plains with quiet, subtle truth and elegance. Hi 
colour inclines to aérial blue, but leaves one in that state of 
balanced hesitation between the prevalence of local and 
atmospheric tones which characterises the most usual and 
the least agitating mood of nature. Sisley’s light quivers 
more evidently, and, whether falling on things near or 
far, always makes you feel the rainbow dispersion of the 
reflected sky. It is Monet’s pictures in this gallery that 
most boldly and whole-he: y express the vein and 
iridescence of light. Less even than Sisley does this great 
luminarist think of composition, ideal beauty of form, or 
accepted picturesqueness of place. His ‘‘ Country Road” 
is a common, unlovely locality, with bushy, blobby trees, 
made alive with the — and jewelled glitter of morning 
sunlight. His other landscape shows a steaming sunrise, 
where the light on the dew becomes the subject of the 
picture: it is fresh, silvery, frosty ; shot with cool purples, 
blues, and pinks in the shadow ; golden and glowing, rosy 
and orange, in the slanting rays of the warm morning sun. 
Perhaps not so exciting, so palpably personal, though 
equally seen and felt, is James Maris’s far grander, 
gloomier, and more mysterious ‘‘ Dutch Harbour.” His 
light is grave, solemn, even; a rich tissue of gold and 
brown more in consonance with tradition ; representative, 
rather, of a slowly-received, quietly-growing idea of the 
world than of a sudden, eye-smiting impression of effect 
which remains with one for ever unchanged. 

R. A. M. 8. 








Things Seen. 


Goliath. 


I narrENeD the other day to be a guest in a family which 
maintains the practice of Scripture reading after breakfast. 
The passage selected was the seventeenth chapter of the 
First Book of Samuel ; and presently I was awakened from 
what I fear was becoming an inattentive reverie by the 
words: ‘And there went out a champion out of the camp 
of the Philistines, named Goliath, of Gath, whose height 
was six cubits and a span.” The words took me back toa 
class-room in a great boarding-school. 

There it was my privilege to sit for several years under 
a vay teacher, who, Sunday after Sunday, brought 
the Bible narrations before us with just that blend of 
“verbal inspiration” and “new criticism” which he 
thought prudent. Dangerous work he found it, I fancy, 
for there were inquiring minds among us. But the 
story of Goliath always passed pleasantly. Whenever 


it recurred, as it did about once a year, L—— would 
discuss the giant’s stature with great moderation, and 
by reckonings of the Hebrew cubit, encourage us, 
with a kind of gracious latitude, to believe that, 
after all, Goliath need not have stood more than 
nine feet in his stockings. So interested was he in his 
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annual measurement of the Philistine, that he invariably 
assisted his argument by climbing, with no small pains— 
he was an elderly man and tall—to the top of his high 
four-legged stool, where he stood for some time at an 


amazing altitude. I came to watch that annual ascent 
with a kind of rapture. LL——’s lavender-blue Sunday 
trousers stood the test so well. His long blue frock-coat 
seemed the creaseless perfection of human clothing. His 
cravat was irreproachable, and his silvery hair crowned 
the edifice. Only once a year—only when Goliath was in 
the lenen—-enulll I study this sartorial splendour to advan- 
tage. And, do you know, it runs in my mind that Goliath 
recurred about May in each year, which is the time when 
new suits are donned; and I like to believe that L——, 
who had his harmless vanities . . . 


‘ 


A Healing. 


Tue decision must be made, the path chosen, that night ; 
but that night (so it happened) his vitality was low, his 
judgment clouded, and his nerves in that condition that 
the dropping of a paper-knife set him trembling. He 
tried to decide, but his mind would not work sanely, and 
so, in a shiver of —- he er into the — 

Hurrying on, always on, he came soon to the opera 
house, chen the Mil tontiaiion “Tristan und Tsolde “ 
arrested him. ‘‘I know nothing of music,” he moaned. 
‘* Wagner is a sealed book to me”; and, his mood being 
perverse, it followed that in a few minutes he had bought 
a ticket and was tearing up the steps that lead to the 

allery. As he climbed higher and higher, the music 
found him, and he paused, framing the thought that 
those great, grave harmonies affected him as if some 
cool, fond hand had rested momentarily on his brow. At 
which he wondered, for he knew nothing of music. Then 
the gallery doors opened, and the hot, stifling air encom- 
assed him. He found a seat in the remotest corner. 
is only thought was: ‘‘ How long can I endure this? 
For I know nothing of music, and the conditions are 
unbearable.” Yet he remained, and the music rushed 
to him as from some God-driven fountain. ‘‘I know 
nothing of Wagner,” he thought, ‘‘so it’s idle for me to 
listen. Soon I will leave.” But he remained, for his 
attention was caught by a German who stood facing the 
stage with his hands clutching the gallery railings. As 
the great, mystical love-duet of the second act proceeded, 
the German, quite unconsciously, swung slowly round as 
on a pivot, moving his hands as he did so till they clutched 
the railings behind his back, and a little spurt of blood 
issued from where his nails dug the flesh. Another, 
a greybeard, thin-faced and ashen, sat motioniess as a 
statue, with chin tilted in the air; but his eyelids flickered 
and his lips moved tremulously. The man who did not 
understand music said to himself: ‘Oh! this heat! 
I meant to have esca from this long ago. I—I——,” 
but he waited while the wonderful music wailed through the 
darkened house. He waited, and he forgot himself and the 
transitory troubles that beset him. He waited, and the dead 
music maker made him of his company. More: his brain 
grew clear, his blood cooled and ran ay yore his heart 
sang in assonance to the music he did not understand. 
And it all happened in spite of himself. He was hardly 
conscious of his healing. Long afterwards (time had 
ceased) he found himself in the street walking calmly, 
firm of foot, clear of purpose, with these lines running to 
the echo of the music id not understand : 
Remember my words, I may again return ; 
I love you; I depart from materials ; 
I am as one disembodied, triumphant, dead. 
* ~ * * * 


That night he made his decision. He was glad that 
night! And the music went through his dreams. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Tux influence of women is not a Disraelian myth, even 
in such an undramatic affair as the cessation of a Sunday 
paper. Pilate’s wife’s dreams are repeated through the 
ages; and the persuasion which has mainly led to the 
discontinuance of the Sunday edition of the Daily Mail is 
one which naturally does not appear in the list of reasons 
officially printed. Yet at their very head should be placed 
the scrupulous opposition of Mrs. Alfred Harmsworth to 
any infraction of the observance of the Day of Rest. 


Tue members of the Lawson family, if they had such 
scruples, would naturally apply them to their Saturday 
issue. Nevertheless, as they are renowned caterers, and 
as they are catering mainly for Christians and not for 
Jews, it is almost certain that they, too, will withdraw 
themselves from the ranks of seven-day journalism as 
soon as they can make their rather complex arrangements. 
For although it is to be expected that the withdrawal of 
the Sunday Mazi will increase their sales and lessen their 
competitive expenditure, the we is not thought by com- 
petent judges to be such as will tempt Sir Edward Lawson 
to a public — that extends its boycott to the 
week-day editions of the Zé/egraph, and, in the case of the 
Mail, made its effect felt on the circulation of the other 
publications of the Messrs. Harmsworth. 





Mr. Justixn McCarruy, in his Reminiscences, speaks of 
the love of Cardinal Manning for Ireland as the more 
remarkable in that he had not a drop of Irish blood in his 
veins. But that is hardly the fact. Cardinal Manning, as 
his friends must all remember, was particularly proud of 
recalling that his grandmother’s maiden name was Eliza- 
beth Ryan, and that she was the child of Irish parents. 
Mr. McCarthy may be further interested to have his 
memories of Manning supplemented by a little story he 
himself has not told, nor, probably, even heard. It was 
not the habit of the Cardinal to send out cards for his 
receptions; but having been told that Irish members 
stayed away from them-—at a time of some political tension 
in their relations with Englishmen—because they did not 
know they would be welcome, he sent out to them formal 
invitations. One of these, sent to Mr. McCarthy himself, 
elicited a letter of excuse, elegantly polite in its wording, 
but, unhappily, addressed to 8, York-place, the former 
residence 0 Cardinal Wiseman, which his successor had 
abandoned years previously for the great house at West- 
minster on which he had spent a large portion of his 
patrimony. The letter was forwarded, of course; but the old 
address was a trouble to the Cardinal, who was made to feel 
how far he was removed from the common round. Similarly, 
at a later date, he kept on his table for some time a letter 
which had been addressed to the right house indeed, but, 
by a slip of the pen, to ‘“‘ His Eminence Cardinal Newman.” 
The writer—Mr. Aubrey de Vere—was a friend of both 
the Cardinals; but his venial fault, like that of Mr. 
McCarthy, gave momentary play to the tremulous sensi- 
tivenesses of a nature that in such matters had all the 
alertness of ‘‘a lover or a child.” He had renounced the 
world in his youth and foregone the ambition to impress 
upon society his own delightful personality. That renun- 
ciation was deliberate and complete; but odd moments 
came to him in age when he seemed to be taken aback by 
the consequences. 


A GREAT many references have been made to the late 
Lord Wharncliffe’s Yorkshire property, with its view from 
Wharncliffe Castle, which lake Mary Wortley-Montagu 
always said she considered the finest she had seen in all 
her wanderings over the world. A humbler property he 
held in Cornwall has been overlooked; but visitors to 
Tintagel Castle will remember that the village inn proudly 
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proclaimed his proprietorship by flaunting the Wharncliffe 
arms. A greater sportsman than he looked, especially 
than he looked in recent years, the late Earl was one of 
the small hunting-party whose adventures are recorded 
by Sir Samuel Baker in The Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. 


Art Students and St. Paul’s. 


Tue feeling evoked by the decoration of St. Paul’s has 
taken, in fact, the form of a great vote of confidence in 
Sir Christopher Wren. Very welcome is such devotion to 
the memory of a man who gave London nearly fifty 
of her churches, and who, owing so much to his own 
genius, owed so much also to opportunity. It is curious 
to recall at this moment that the first design of Wren’s 
for St. Paul’s was one vastly different from that which 
was actually put into stone. He wished it to be a 
building expressive of Protestantism; and it was the 
stren of the Roman Catholic party, with the Duke 
of York as their convert as well as the Cathedral’s 
largest benefactor after the King, that carried the day in 
favour of the cruciform design, which should reproduce 
St. Peter’s in a spirit not so much of antagonism as of 
admiration, a spirit rewarded by the production of a dome 
that is held by the best judges of Europe to have 
the superiority over that in Rome in everything except in 
size. ost of those who are now agitating against Sir 
William Richmond’s devices believe in the beauty 
unadorned of the interior of the dome. But two or three 
pro of an alternative decoration have been presented 
to the Dean. Mr. Howe, whose letter to the Zimes was 
the signal for the uprising, has a plan of calling in Mr, 
Sargent and Mr. Aste. Then, again, a number of archi- 
tects have banded themselves together to devise a decorative 
design which they are going to ask the Dean’s permission 
to affix tentatively to the walls. Attractive as som. of 
these proposals sound, the Dean will do well to beware of 
them. If the dome can be restored to its unvarnished 
simplicity all will be well. 





WE have authority for making the welcome announce- 
ment that the chocolate stencilling round the base of the 
dome will at once be discontinued by order of the Dean. 


Att the same, the art students who lately met to protest 
against the decorations are pushing forward with their 

etition, a draft of which, ‘‘ under revision,” has been sent 
by them to a limited number of persons of authority in 
matters of taste. To the Slade School belongs the honour 
of taking the lead; and the students were delighted to 
draw nearly their first ink from one of their own pro- 
fessors. This is Prof. Fred. Brown, who writes: 


Another visit to St. Paul’s, with the object of examining 
Sir W. B. Richmond’s latest additions: under the dome, 
more than confirms my previous impression, I left more 
than ever convinced that a great wrong had been done to 
a noble building. I feel, therefore, entirely in sympathy 
with the general tone of indignant protest pervading your 
petition to the Dean of St. Paul’s; while your energy and 
public spirit deserve the support and approval of all who 
are interested in art. I had no intention of taking part in 
your proceedings ; but as you have expressly asked me for 
my views on the matter, as head of the school in which 
your petition originated, I feel bound to express my entire 
approval of the spirit of your action, and my complete 
——— with you on the desirability of removing, at 
all costs, every scrap of the decoration in question. 


ANOTHER correspondent of the students has the impress 
of Mr. Andrew Lang upon each line of his letter : 


I have never seen the decorations in St. Paul’s; the in- 
terior of that remarkable building is usually black fog. 
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seems, therefore, as safe a place as any for modern 
decorative art: which, in the interior of St. Paul’s, must 
cause the least possible annoyance to the smallest possible 
number of citizens. Sir W. B. Richmond being my most 
intimate friend, I do not think you can — me 4 > 
courage you in a proposal rather sweeping, and not who 
flattering to himself. Remember that he is your fellow. 
being, and has probably been an art student. A Presby- 
terian myself, I can still look with sympathy on the work 
of Wren, but, of course, only from the outside. Any 
proposal which your friends may make for removing most 
of the pictures from our modern galleries, and all the 
statues except those of the Stuart dynasty from our streets, 
will meet with my enthusiastic approval. They excite the 
gaiety of (foreign) nations. 





Mr. J. M. Barre, not having seen the decorations, can 
only be a witness to common report, for he says that, 
from ‘‘all he hears,” the ‘ excellently-worded protest is 
justified.” Neither has Lord Rosebery seen the decora- 
tions, but, in an autograph letter to the students, he 
supplements this confession by a valuable statement of 
his “clear viow that this is a national matter, affecting a 
national monument, and not one, therefore, that can be 
treated as a confidential transaction between the Dean and 
Chapter on the one hand, and the subscribers on the 
other.’> Prof. York Powell writes from Christ Church, 
Oxford, to say that if he were an art student he should 
be delighted to sign the petition. Sir Walter Besant 
expresses a similar readiness, “ because it is dreadful to 
think of St. Paul’s being decorated so as to destroy the 
spirit of devotion Wren sought to inspire.” Mr. Bernard 
Shaw does not suppose a popular outcry against the decora- 
tions raises any presumption against them. ‘The average 
Englishman,” he says, “ thinks colour disreputable, and 
would support Richmond heartily if he put a starched 
collar round the dome and a tall. hat on the ball.” All 
the same, he declares it to be “a real objection” against 
Sir William Richmond that he sprang from a school of 
“men who made it an article of their artistic religion to 
disparage Michael Angelo, to ignore Brunelleschi, and 
to ridicule Wren.” With such a tradition, he is not 
likely, therefore, ‘‘ to preserve the character of St. Paul’s.” 


Mr. Lavrence Housman wishes the petition a success, 
which he “‘despairs of getting save by ways of scandal 
such as Mr. Kensit has devised for protestation inartistic 
in its aims.” Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, while averse from 
the task of throwing cold water on the works of artists 
who have done their best, and unwilling that any disrespect 
should be shown to Sir William Richmond, says that he 
cannot avoid, in replying to the students, the confession 
that he “ detests the decorations under the dome.” Amo 
other art-critics whose opinion the students have receiv 
with welcome are Mr. Seashey Ward, who is glad that 
“the young men and women who study art in London are 
a body who care for these things”; Mr. Claude Phillips, 
who expresses ‘‘ warmest sympathy”; and Lady Colin 
Campbell, who holds that “ the whole scheme of stencilling 
and lettering and of tawdry tinsel mosaic is utterly 
indefensible.” 








Folly. 


A worm once envied the beauty of the rose and the gaiety 
of the butterfly, so it buried itself in the earth rather than 
share the sunshine with them. 

The rose was plucked and carelessly flung away; the 
butterfly was caught and stripped of its wings; but the 
buried worm went on envying. 


Wisdom. 
A woman was deformed and ugly, but she dressed herself 
in flowing garments, and said: “I am the New School.” 
Soon she had many disciples. 
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Mr. Mallock Explains. 


Mr. W. H. Matxock’s new novel, The Individualist, is 
published this week. We shall review the volume in due 
course, but in the meantime we reproduce the Preface 
wherein Mr. Mallock replies to certain charges that have 
been brought against the book : 


“When portions of this novel, in a more or less con- 
nected form, were ——— under a pseudonym in the 
pages of the Fortnightly Review, an important monthly 
journal went out of its way to suggest that certain of the 
events and characters were close copies from life. If the 
author, this journal said, did not mean his description of 
Startfield Hall as a description of a Settlement founded by 
Mr. Passmore Edwards, and if he did not mean his descrip- 
tion of the earnest persons connected with it ‘as an exposé 
of the jealousy, littleness, and ial weaknesses’ of a 
certain well-known lady (whose name I will not reproduce) 
and her friends, ‘he has taken every measure in his power 
to produce that mistaken impression on his readers.’ 

bservations of this kind it is not always ible, or 
indeed necessary, to disprove. In this case I feel that an 
answer is desirable; and it happens to be exceptionally 
easy. Startfield Hall was suggested to me by a chance 
paragraph in the Liberty Review, the organ of the Liberty 
and Property Defence League. The paragraph mentioned 
the establishment of some new ‘Settlement,’ and quoted 
a few words used by one of the lecturers, who described 
the upper classes as ‘ roaring with delight over the prospect 
of any new war.’ This was the only foot it provided out 
of which to construct this particular Hercules; and as to 
the personalities, and even the names, of the founders and 
supporters of the enterprise, I am to this day in complete 
ignorance of them. If their names were mentioned in the 
paragraph, they meant absolutely nothing to me. 

Next, with regard to the character of Mrs. Norham in 
The Individualist, which the critic regards as a ‘lampoon’ 
on the lady already referred to, my answer is even more 
conclusive. If Mrs. Norham’s character can be said to 
have an original outside this novel, the original is to be 
found in a Dialogue written by myself for the Nineteenth 
Century in the year 1880. Mrs. Norham there Magee 
as the wife of a Broad Church private tutor, who took 

upils in a cottage on the banks of Derwentwater. That 
er character as there described is identical with her 
character in the present novel will be seen by the words 
with which she begins the dialogue. ‘I have decided,’ 
she says to her husband, ‘to resign the sub-editorship of 
the Agnostic Moralist. I am, of course, aware it was myself 
who made the journal, and that it will inevitably suffer by 
my withdrawing my support from it.- But for many reasons 
I think this the right course to pursue. The editor, Dr. 
Pearson, was getting anxious to have the chief manage- 
ment—a most incapable man, forever preferring his own 
opinion to mine; and I really found at last there was no 
working with him. However, I was resolved that the 
rupture between us should have no bitterness, so I have 
done my best to make the next number a helpful one, and 
have insisted on contributing the whole matter myself. 
There will appear in it, my dear, inter alia, these two 
new papers of mine on ‘ Functional Amusement’ and ‘The 
Cellular Character of the Individual.’ Mrs. Norham 
(though I think these were the days before ‘ Settlements’) 
was represented as endeavouring to diffuse culture among 
the masses by painting pictures herself for them, one of 
which bore the title of ‘A Fugue in Four Colours.’ 

This sketch was made by me in 1880; and, so far as my 
ewn knowledge goes, the lady to whom the critic alludes 
was wholly unknown, till seven or eight years later, for 
any of these views or enterprises which have led him to 
suppose Mrs. Norham’s career to be intended as a ‘lam- 

mn’ on hers. But it does happen that I could point out 
in my early Dialogue two neaiel though minute, features 
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which reappear in writings of this lady’s, published long 
afterwards. Just, however, as it would be the height of 
absurdity to suppose that this lady was an imitator of me— 
she probably never read the Dialogue just referred to— 
so it is equally absurd to argue that I have attempted any 
personal reproduction of her. Anyone who attempts to 
draw a typical character or a typical series of events is 
sure, if he achieves any success whatever, to produce a 
picture containing a number of touches which somewhere 
or other have their counterpart in reality; but this will not 
be because his characters resemble individual men and 
women, but because individual men and women of similar 
temperaments and opinions have always a number of traits 
in which they resemble one another.” 








Correspondence. 


Marvell and the Key of Green. 


S1r,—I have been much entertained by your contributor 
“KE. W.’s” voluntary “‘In the Key of Green,” but also a 
little disappointed. For I fully expected him to work up 
to that greenest passage in all literature, in which Marvell 
describes the garden where 

Stumbling on melons, as I pass 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass ; 
and where his mind sits in its solitude : 
Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 
Now I am almost tempted to doubt if ‘‘E. W.” knows his 
Marvell; and, indeed, if he does, what business has he to 
misquote the ‘“‘golden lamps in a green night” of the 
Bermuda oranges? Yet Marvell ‘sees green,” perhaps, 
more than any other poet. For him 
No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green ; 
and his shepherds appropriately cry : 
Let’s not, then, at least be seen 
Without each a sprig of green. 
Did I not detest statistics, I would count for you the 
number of times which the adjective ‘‘ green” occurs in 
the slender blue-green volume which—happily—excludes 
his satires. But take the lines upon the gardens of Apple- 
ton House, ‘‘the nursery of all things green,” with their 
surrounding woods, ‘‘the columns of the temple green,”’ 
“a green, yet growing ark,” which 
as they Nature’s cradle decked, 
Will, in green age, her hearse expect ; 
and the meadows, like ‘‘ green silks but newly washed,” 
full of the ‘‘ green spires ” of grass, into which 
The tawny mowers enter next, 
Who seem like Israelites to be 
Walking on foot through a green sea. 
Unfortunately, the generation after Marvell took to seeing 
things ‘‘ verdant” or ‘“‘virid” instead of ‘‘ green,” and 
naturally soon became unable to see them at all.—I am, 
&e., E. K. C. 





Was Bacon a Poet ? 


Str,—The contributor of the article ‘‘Was Bacon a 
Poet?” to your last issue quotes the lines beginning— 


The man of life upright, whose guiltless heart is free, 


and ascribes their creation to Bacon. 

In an anthology of ‘‘ Lyrical Verse,” from Elizabeth to 
Victoria, selected and edited by Oswald Crawfurd, the 
same poem is quoted as the production of Thomas 
Campion. 

In Arber’s English Garner, vol. vi., p. 391, the poem is 
printed as an anonymous production, in a collection of 
Lyrics, &c., edited by Richard Alison in 1606. 
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Among such diversity of opinion, having, in this remote 
neighbourhood, no means of access to complete editions of 
the above authors, I should be greatly obliged if some of 
your readers would endeavour to settle this question of 
apparently disputed authorship in one of your future 
issues.—l am, &e., 

Kilham, Driffield, Yorks : 

May 15, 1899. 


Caas. Ep. Houwies. 


‘Lead, Kindly Light.” 


Sir,—With reference to the correspondence which 
appeared in your columns during February on the subject 
of Newman’s hymn, it would be of interest to know if the 
version used by the Roman Church is the same as the 





-author’s original version. Some years ago, while travel- 


ling on a P. & O. steamer, a lady who was going to 
Australia gave me the following, which she called the 
‘‘Roman Catholic” version of the hymn, and which I 
understood her to say had been written by Newman after 
he joined the Church of Rome. The hymn itself and the 
initials at the end, however, show that he cannot have 
been the author of it.—I am, &c., 
H.B.M. Consulate, 
Hangchow, China. 


E. T. C. Wernver. 


THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD. 
Oh, Kindly Light, how well thy guiding ray 
Hast led him on; 
With steady beam, thro’ all the rugged way, 
It led him on! 
Thro’ thirsty deserts to the boundless sea, 
From Egypt’s bondage into liberty. 


Step after step, as he himself had prayed, 
It led him on; 
The future veiled, the near path smoother made, 
Thus led him on— 
Till doubt’s prolonged Gethsemane was done, 
And reason, faith, heart, intellect were one. 


And, gentle Master, thou thyself since then 
Hast led men on, 

By silent prayer, and with thy magic pen, 
Where thou has gone— 

England’s true Moses in these latter days, 

But first thyself to tread the new, strange ways. 


Oh, still for long and happy, honoured years 
Lead thou us on ; 
Till the shades vanish and the day appears, 
thou us on— 
Till on thy loved and venerable brow 
Gleams the full crown whose first rays dawn e’en now. 


8S. M. 8., 1879. 





“Life of William Morris.’’ 


Str,—There is a slip of mine in the review of Mr. 
Mackail’s book which you published in your last issue. 
The sentence describing the visit of Rossetti to the Oxford 
Theatre, on page 525, inexcusably confuses the names of 
Rossetti and Morris in a way that, for the sake of personal 
feelings, I will not further particularise. While I am 
making this correction, I should say that according to Mr. 
Mackail it was not Morris and Rossetti at all, but Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti who went to the theatre on the occasion 
in question.—I am, &c., Your Reviewer. 

May 13, 1899. 


Srr,—May I be pardoned for taking exception to your 
reviewer's attitude toward Socialism in his otherwise 
excellent review of Mackail’s Life of William Morris ? 
Almost at first he says: ‘‘On the one hand are the 
Socialists, mostly contemptuous of Morris’s art.” He may 
not be aware there is no following with as great an 
average of artists and art-lovers. It is the discontent at 
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to-day’s surroundings, and the Hope of a World made 
beautiful, makes Socialists. He was disappointed ; and 
so were many I know: but man embraces any “ism,” 
and is not disappointed. 

Your reviewer should really be more careful. ‘“ Why 
should an aristocrat of birth and means. . . stray down 
into those circles of the discontented poor, whose notion of 
righting society is to wrong those better off than themselves?” 
With such a subtle flash of ignorance does he wrong those 
who are better off than himself in the knowledge of what 
Socialism is. 

But I forgive your reviewer; he is so entirely at sea. 
What I do protest against is this hollow journalism now 
so prevalent. Either William Morris was the sane, blunt, 
joyous man we knew, or half fool, half rogue, strangely 
joined with those “mostly contemptuous of his art,” and 
given to such pretty notions of righting society! We 
must blame Ruskin, who helped him on the road to crime. 
And what shall we say of those sinful ones, his late 
comrades in iniquity — Walter Crane, Bernard Shaw, 
Edward Carpenter, Graham, and many others ? 

Let us be honest. If we admire William Morris, and 
abhor his Socialism, let us say so. If we do not under- 
stand Socialism, let us say so. But do not let us impugn 
the understanding and sincerity of the dead by explaini 
away, or faintly excusing as eccentricity, what he in 
sober judgment approved of.—I am, &c., 

Gzorce ScaRetTr. 

8, Lliffe-street, West Newington, S.E.: May 13. 


The Pronoun “ She.” 


Srr,—Of this most important and difficult word there 
are current three etymologies, each supported by scholars 
of repute, yet in the last part of the New English Dic- 
tionary (sub-voce “ He”) Dr. Murray only gives one 
explanation of it. 

t is possible that he may not be aware of the existence 
of the other two. I have myself only just discovered that 
one of them, which came to me as an original idea, had 
appeared in print twice before I published it ; I am, there- 
fore, the last person to deny the extreme ease with which 
such an item may be overlooked. This makes it all the 
more necessary to collect together, in a medium of universal 
circulation like this, the heads of what has been done with 
regard to this word up to the present day. 

The etymology which Dr. Murray treats as a chose jugée 
is that which identifies ‘‘ She,” not with the corresponding 
Anglo-Saxon pronoun /eo, but with the Anglo-Saxon article 
seo. It is by far the oldest. I have not traced it beyond 
the first edition of Johnson (1757), but that will serve to 
show its antiquity. Among the moderns, Prof. Skeat once 
supported it (see his Dictionary and Principles of English 
Etymology), but he has lately recanted, and in Notes and 
Queries for 1897 (vol. xi., p. 158) propounded an Icelandic 
derivation, which he apparently believed to be original, but 
which had already been put forth by two Germans, Dr. 
Wuerzner (1885) and Dr. Kluge (1889), in opposition to 
that approved by Dr. Murray. 

Leaving these doctors to disagree, we come to the third 
suggestion as to the origin of the word. My own public 
championship of it dates from Notes and Queries for 1896 
(vol. x., p. 152). I have since discovered that Sarrazin 
had previously advocated the same view in the Englische 
Studien. The real credit for the notion is due to neither of 
us, but to that greatest of phoneticians, the late Alexander 
J. Ellis. It will be found in the first volume of his Early 
English Pronunciation (published in 1869). 

Each of these three rival theories is based upon observa- 
tion of the way consonants are affected by palatali- 
sation. The root of the whole matter is the initial SH of 
the pronoun “She.” How to account for it? (1) Dr. 
Murray thinks Anglo-Saxon seo (the article) passed through 
sio im sho. (2) Prof. Skeat thinks Icelandic sia passed 
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through sha into sho, (3) Ellis thinks Anglo-Saxon heo 
(the pronoun) passed through Avo into sho. 

The crowning glory of the Ellis theory is that it 
identifies “‘ He,” “‘ She,” and ‘It ” with the Anglo-Saxon 
pronoun fe, heo, hit, whereas the other two destroy this 
continuity. To those who are not accustomed to phonetic 
study, the change Avo to sho may seem revolutionary; but 
there are not wanting parallels in names of in the 
north of this island. Shetland is certainly the Icelandic 
Hialtland, and Shapinsha (one of the Orkney group) is 
certainly Icelandic Hialpandisey. I am indebted for this 
last illustration to Sarrazin. 

Last, but not least, the spellings ghe, gho, for ‘‘She” (in 
the Ormulum and “Genesis and Exodus’’) can only be 
— this way. Dr. Murray and Prof. Skeat would 
find these hard nuts to crack if they tried to crack them, 
but they have not done so.—Yours faithfully, 

James Piatt, JUN. 

77 and 78, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 








Our Literary Competitions. 


Result of Competition No. 32. 


THE terms of this competition ran thus: “ We ask this week for an 
original list of twelve chapter headings to an imaginary sensational 
novel. They must be explicit enough to be alluring, not explicit 
enough to forestal the pleasure of surprise ; and they must carry 
the story forward tothe end.” The reply of Miss Jane Keppie, Linden- 
hurst, Dunblane, seems to us to answer the requirements best : 


I, Wherein the Past is Related. 
II, The Present Baronet, and why the Door in the Tower stood 
always Open. 
III, The Man in Grey who Came by Night. 
IV. Suspense, 
V. How Each of the Family Heard the Shriek. 
VI. The Bloodstain on the Bannister. 
VII, Whose was the Crime? 
VIII. A Clue. 
IX. Baffled. 
X. A Message from the Unseen. 
XI, What was Found in the Mill-Dam. 
XII. The Door is Closed. 


Among other replies are these : 


I, The Dark House in Bledlow Square. 
Il, A Plot and a Marplot. 
IIT, Wheels within Wheels, 
IV. Love and a Lure, 
V. A Cab Drive Beyond the Radius, 
VI. When the Clock Strikes Two. 
VII, What the Phonograph Heard. 
VIII. What the Phonograph did not Hear. 
IX, Bustowsky’s Last Chance 
X. “In the Name of the Czar!” 
XI. From Bow Street to Siberia, 
XII. In the Harbour of Love, 
[W G. H., London. } 
I. The Great North Road, 
II. On Secret Service. 
ILI. The Rencontre at the “ Black Horse.” 
IV. How the Innkeeper was Tempted of the Devil. 
V. Mademoiselle Hears a Cry in the Night. 
VI. “ Dead Men Tell no Tales,” 
VII, Sleuth Hounds, 
VIII. The Light in the North Tower. 
IX, The Indiscretion of the French Officer. 
X, A Desperate Resource. 
XI. The Empty Room. 
XII. De Profundis. 
[G, A, F., Uxbridge, } 
I, The House in Great Gillmore Street. 
II. Was it Murder ? 
Ill. Jack Fenton turns Private Detective. 
IV. “ Mr. Mortimer.” 
V. Jack Decides to Visit the House in Great Gillmore Street. 
VI. What was “ Mr. Mortimer” doing in the Lumber Room ? 
VII. Dorothy warns Jack. 
VIII. Strange Behaviour on the part of “ Mr. Mortimer.” 
IX. “Mr. Mortimer” continues to act strangely. 
X. A Voice from the Darkness. 
XI, “ Mr. Mortimer” Explains, 
XII, All’s Well. 
[L. &., Chiswick. } 
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I, The Papers the Jesuit carries, and the Secret Affection of 
Tessa for Him. 
II, The Jesuit and the Jew Walk in the Garden of Ghosts, and 
the Jew Digs a Grave. 
III, The Jew leaves Naples for London, and on the same day 
Tesea Dreams a Dream and Finds that it is True. 
IV. The Prime Minister receives a Curious Letter. 
V. The Infatuation of the Jew for the new Dancing-Girl at the 
Alhambra, and the Jealousy of his Wife. 
VI. The Mys of a Motor-car 
VII, The Prime Minister agrees to the Price the Jew asks for a 
Papers, and the Italian Government learns of its Danger. 
VIII, The Dancing-Girl signs herself “Tessa,” and throws some 
light on the Mystery of the Motor-car. 
1X. The Duel between Tessa and the Jew’s Wife in the Alhambra 
Green-room. 
X. A Supper at the Café Royal and an Adventure in Piccadilly. 
XI, Tessa eaves the Italian Government and explains the Mystery 
of the. Motor-car. 
XII. The Catastrophe in Park Lane and the Strange Sequel in the 
Garden of Ghosts. [E. T., Crouch End. | 
Orher lies received from E. C. J., Edinburgh; M. A, W.; 
Watford ; B. C. ~ London; H. B. L., Liverpool; E. G. W., Bath ; 
T. C., Buxted ; . §. C., London ; H. G. H, Whitby; T. E. J., 
Ipswich ; H. P. Be ‘Glasgow ; C. M. W., Meltham ; M. T., Chelten- 
ham ; G. W., Paul ; A. G., Cheitenbam ; E. L. B. M., "London ; 
R. C., Richmond ; B. B.. Birmingham ; i. H., Old Shoreham : 
E. C. M. D., Crediton ; N. L., Doncaster: M. H. L., Sheffield ; 
J. G. 1. Liv 1; G. 8. T, Torcross ; G. C. P;, London ; L. L., 
Ryde; T. South Woodford ; H. H., Amsterdam ; , 
London ; H. C.. “London ; A. B., London ; G. R., Aberdeen ; C, K, 
Dublin; A. H. C, Lee; T.L., Loadon ; F, S., ‘London ; A. B.C., 
Upper Norwood ; A. G., Reigate. 


Competition No. 33. 
This week we set our readers a poetical exercise. The following 
Lage by the eighteenth-century French poet De Leyre is described 
by Gustave Masson, in his collection La Lyre Francaise, as “a 
masterpiece of taste and feeling.” We will give a prize of One 
Guinea to the contributor who makes the best rendering of De 
Leyre’s lines into English verse : 

Le ROSIER. 

Je l’ai planté, je l’ai vu naitre 

Ce beau Rosier ot les oiseaux 

Viennent chanter sous ma fenétre 

Perchés sur ees jeunes rameaux, 

Joyeux oiseaux, troupe amoureuse, 

Ah! par pitié ne chantez pas ; 

L’amant qui me rendait heureuse, 

Est parti pour d’autres climate. 

Pour les trésors du nouveau monde 

Jl fuit l’amour, brave la mort. 

Hélas ! pourquoi chercher sur l’onde 

Le bonheur qui trouvait au port. 


Vous, passagéres hirondelles, 

Qui revenez chaque printemps, 

Oiseaux voyageurs, mais fidelles, 

Ramenez-le moi tous les ans, 
RULES, 

Answers, addressed “Literary Competition, The AcapDEMy, 43, 
Chancery-lane. W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, May 23, Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the last column of p. 568 or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish toi impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given : we cannot consider anony- 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered, 


Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Askwith (E. H.), The Epistle to the Galatians ..................0--. (Macmillan) 
Enfield (M.), God First ; or, Hester Needham’s Work in Sumatra 
(Religious Tract Society) 
Carus-Wilson (Mra. A.), Unseal the Book ............ (Religious Tract Society) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Hanna (Colonel H. B.), The Second Afghan War, 1878-79-S0 (Constable) net 10/0 


Lovett (K.), The History of the London Missionary Society, 1795-1895 
2 vols. (Frowde) net 17/6 











Bougaud (M.), History of St. Vincent de Paul .................. a net 16/0 
Daudet (L.), — SIND». .chistingtisbntessdecendethttcmnngsintliead (Sampson Low) 
Groser (H. G.), Oliver Cromwell ....coce...c.cseceseeseeees (Sanday School Union) 19 
Linstead (H. C.), The Marvellous House.................1--sseeeeeseeseeees (S.P.C.K.) 
Thayer (W. R.), ee Makers ..... (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., ibostea) net 6/0 
Baldock ‘Lient.-Col. T 8.), Cromwell as a Soldier ............... (Kegan Paul) 15/0 
Fisher «G. W.), pat of aga BHO .....0000cccceecee+.scceeee (Methuen) 10/6 
The yrdom of an Empress ...... (Hi r & Bros.) 





arpe 
McCarthy (J.), Modern fee, from the Reform Bill to ‘the Present Time, 
(Unwin) 5/0 
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POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 


Waddie (J. 8.), The Ballad of Fair Margaret ............--scesesererserees (Waddie 
Y. Rhosyn Du, The Scent of the Rose  ..........0.ceseeeeesees pees 

Liitzow tr. Count), A Gistory of ep eg ee Literature 
Mason ( ); The Field Floridus, and Other Poems..............+ 

















SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Mackintosh (R. ), From Comte to Benjamin Kidd ..........0+s0+00 (Macmillan) 
Stuart (W.), English Philosophical Styles .............+ (Cornish, Manchester) 1/3 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPEY. 

Beresford (Lord C.), The 5S lal of China ............ ‘ gee & Brothers) 
Little Oars: ‘ .), Intimate Chi .. (Hutchinson) 21/0 
— n (F. G.), A Thousand Daye i in ‘the. Arctic. ‘vols. ... ..(Harper) 32/0 
The Ufficiat Guide to the London, Brighton, and ‘South Coast Beilway ve 
Casse' 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Patman (H.), Introduction to Greek Prose Composition aaconnebt (Macmillan) 2/6 
Evans (A. 8.), and Fearnside (C. 8.), The Certificate History of England, 
WIODRTED .20000...c0cccccsccccrcorcesoosensocccovecesecosceocscccoose ves cescee (Clive) 3/6 
Thomson (A, D), ‘Homer's Odyssey. Book IX. “ (Black) 2/6 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Ferguson (G. +4 ae ‘Night to Twilight: ...........cs0- cesses (Simpkin) net 5/0 
Ferguson (G), from Our Earth ......ceccccccsccsseesenees (Simpkin) net 1/0 
Scott (Sir W. Woodstock. roFole RSI Uli sickest ccnstndte-setiithdinisatiad (Dent) 1/6 
Whyte- Melville a J. ran Roy’s Wife ee (Ward, Lock & Co,) 
Carey «R. N.), The Mistress of Brae Farm ......... « ....scsse-s+seeee penne 3/6 


Farm 
The Chiswick Biebcapeate: The Merchant of Venice. Hamle'! 
(Bell) each, net 1/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mackern (L.), Our Lady of the Green (A Book of Ladies’ Golf) 

(Lawrence & Bullen) 
Church (R. W.), On the Relations Between Church and State...(Macmillan) 2/6 
Talle (A.), Yule and Christmas: Their Place in the Germanic Year...( Nutt) 
Stokes (E.), New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian Languages 
Metcalfe (J. an The Case for Universal Old Age Pensions 


(Simpkin & Marshall) 
Brightwen (Mrs.', Rambles with Nature Students 
(Betigions Tract Society) 
Earl (O.), Morison’s Chronicle of the Year’s News, eat” 
Morison Bros.) net 3/6 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution ae the Year Ending 
TUNE 3D, 1896 .....cccecerverreeees (Government Printing Office, Washington) 
8.P.C.K. PUBLICATIONS, 


Hitchcock (F. R. M.), Clement of Alexandria, 2/- i %} (Archdeacon), 
Getting Ready for the > 1/--—E. D. H., Yates’s Cricket 
Club, 6d.—Seddon (Mrs. T. R.), Saints and seneen of Our Own 
Days, 1/- en (Rev. i. “G. D.), An Apostle’s Correspondence, = 

e (C. L.), The ws! of the Bible, 64.—Doweon (M. E.), A 
Inferis, * ed. — Medd (P. G.), The Private Devotions of Tameates 
Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester, hy —Wanugh (B.), Sunday Readings, 
2/6.—A Manual of Intercession and Thanksgiving, 64. 


*,* New Novels are sssnaentnatte elsewhere. 


Anavebcunemme. 


Messrs. WARD, Lock & Co. have issued a very attractive 
list of Spring announcements, with illustrations from the books 
catalogued. A feature of the list is the large number of 
new three-and-sixpenny novels. This firm seems to have 
discovered a way of producing a volume which in print, 
grb and pte il 8 ge six shillings, at the lower price. 
Boothby’s novels, each illustrated and published at 
five shilli make a brave show. They number ten in all, 
Pharos the he Kguptian being the latest. The reissue by this firm 
of Whyte-Melville’s novels at three-and-sixpence is proceeding 
steadily, and six of the novels are already in print. The list 
also abounds in gift-books, birthday text-books, books of 
cookery and gardening, standard poets, &c., &c. Prominent 
among the more literary items is the fast growing list of 
‘* Nineteenth Century Classics,’ of which Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter is the editor. A new shilling edition of Jules Verne's 
works and cheap editions of Charles M. Sheldon’s popular 
ious stories are also noticeable; while the long list of 
ard, Lock & Co’s Shilling Guides’’ has received several 
camara additions, other books being in preparation. 

Messrs. Exviis & ELVEY announce another volume of the 
‘‘Siddal Edition” of D. G. Rossetti’s poems, to be issued 
early in June. The new volume will be entitled Ballads, and 
will contain the three poems: ‘“‘ Rose Mary,” ‘‘The White 
Ship,” and ‘‘ The King’s Tragedy.” 

THE serial rights of Mr. Neufeld’s adventures have been 
secured by the Wide World Magazine, and the narrative will 
appear month by month, commencing in the June number. 
The first instalment, under the title In the Khalifu’s Clutches, 
or My Twelve Years’ Captivity in Chains in Omdurman. is } re- 
faced by a ‘‘ Personal Impression” of the author by Sir George 
Newnes. 

Next week Mr. Laurence Housman will publish, throvgh 
Mr. Grant Richards, a volume of poems, to be entitled 1/'/¢ 
Little Land : With Songe Srom its Four Rivers 

Messrs. Hurst & BLAcKEtTT will publish next week a new 
work, entitled An Idler in Old France, by Tighe Hopkins, 
author of The Dungeons of Old Paris. 


—— 
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M 48° UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Bl BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT Lacryerente Pil THE GERMAN 
The Council invite oh pen for the above 
APPOINTMENT. Stipend, £125 per an 
Candidates must be Graduates of y “British or German 
University, or have passed the German Staats- Kx men. 
A ib ials, should he sent to 


yt 
the undersigned, not later than Saturday, the loth of Juue. 
The Canuidate elected will be required to enter upon his 
duties on Uctober Ist, 1899. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GRO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


TANTED.—Popular SERIAL STORIRS, 


Short Stories and Articles.—Address by post, Eprror, 
“ Red Letter,” 109, Fieet Street, E.C. 


R. HENRY J. DRANE, Publisher, 
Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, is 
prepared to consider MSS. for the coming seasov. Authors 
desirous of qn y | on their own account can, by applying 
to Mr. Drane, receive fair treatment and avoid all middle-men's 
profits and commissions. No fees charged for reading, &c. 








CATALOGUES. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


GATAROSUES “pest ae on application. 


AE DEKER’S & BADD ELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on app 


Maati 


MR. PUNCH’S BOOK OF ARMS. 


Drawn and Written by E. T. REED, 


Maker of “Prehistoric Peeps,’ ‘‘ Mr. Punch’s Animal Land,” &c. 


A Limited Edition of these admired and humorous Drawings by Mr. Reed, which have 
appeared in Punch under the title of “ Ready-made Coats of Armes,” is now published 
in a handsome and Iuxurious form. Printed in demy 4to, on a laid paper, deckle edged, 
and bound in antique vellum, price 7s, 6d, net. 





London : BRADBURY, AGNEW & CO., LimrTEp, 10, Bouverie cared EC. 





A NEW. NOVEL OF FRENCH. LIFE. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MA MERE;; or, Sons and Daughters under the Second Empire. 
” By the VICOMTE JEAN DE LUZ. 





London : SMITH, ELDER & 0., 16, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








An American Transport. MUDIE'S LIBRARY 








DULAU & C0., 37, Souo Square, en, w. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, fay hh &e. 
—KING, SELL & RAILTON, ry ~ high-class 
Printers and Publishers, 13 12, b Gough Be pm 4 4, Bo! 
Street, E.C., have special tary 
for printin illustrated o or other Publications am and specialiy-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 


Adver- 


e 

Facilities sore the premises for Editorial Offices free. 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


OOKS PUBLISHED in ENGLISH 
STYLE at less than English Prices. American Copy- 
mghts secured for Eoglish Authors. Electrotypes or Sherts 
promptly forwarted. —CAMBKLNGE PRESS, 62, Reade Street, 
New ork; Publishers of the “‘ Cambridge Monthly Eneyclo- 
pedia” of History, Religon, Biography, Arta, iences, and 
Literature ; and other Standard Works. Ja preva: “A NEW 
UHRONOLUGY,” 


OOKS WANTED, oo prices affixed — 
Trela’ ay i at Napoleon, 4 vole. £4.—Gardiner’s 
History, 2 vols., 2.—Kiplive'’s Indian Taler, First Indian 
Kilirious, paper a 104, each.—The Germ, 1°50, £2 —Snob 
a Gownsman, 1829-30, £5—Von sybel's French Revolntiv ”, 
4 vols., 353s —Desperate ‘Remedies, 3 vols., 25s.—Lorna Doone, 
% vols, 208. Rare Rooks supp plied. Stais wavts. BAKER'S 
GREAY sOOKSHOP, Jobu Bright Street, Rirmingham. 


rNYPH-WRITING.—<Anuthors’ MS. or Cor- 
respondence quickly and accurately type- written. Strict 
secrecy.—J. Youre, Rough Hey, Lamack, vear Blacaburn. 





r|‘YPE- - WRITING promptly and accurately 
don per 1,000 words. and r 
Malti- Soples.—haaton, Muss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


CARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 
4 DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling, Roelting or 
Kicking of Horses, or by being Run into b: other Vehicles 
Policres iseued for the Year or season only. Prospectne+s post 
free —IMerrtiaL Accrnent, Live Stock anp Genrrat Insur- 
ANCE on Ltd., 17, Path Mail East, London, 8.W. Agents 
wantec 





ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Sietienen, 

4 experienced in Lite Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading m, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Ke- 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D, ©. Dausas, 5, Furnival ‘Btreer, London, F.¢ 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 
IRKBECK 


Ryilai 


BAN X, 
Chancery Lave, London. 

TWO-AND-A- HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
NEPOSLTS repayabie on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn helow £ 


STOCKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES paeienen and soll. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


T the encouragement of Thrift the Rank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 





The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








(LIMITED), 
in the | 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
| ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
Crimean War. 





all the BEST 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
annum, 
NDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weeklv axchange of Books 
at rt houses of Subscribers) from Two GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB- 
SURI rTION, and thus lessen the vi Vost of Carriege. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 


This work is particularly interesting 
to students of naval warfare. ‘“ Capt. 
Codman relates hix experiences of an 


American Chartered Transport in the | Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Crimean War. The Crimean War is| Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 


d f 
the connecting link between old and | rpg 


tape eens tinal SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep aT 














Frontispiece. GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
9 . nei eh 
198 pp A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Price 3s. 6d. Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 
The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY. 
London : SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 


PLUS Uopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 


SIMPRIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & co. SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
To \ 


“THE ACADEMY.” | 
Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old | 


and New Celebrities in Literature, may | 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete sets | The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 


ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpor ; 

And at Barton m Arcade, Mancunsten. 


Jor 3s, Gd., on application to the Office, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


A THIN Cocoa. 


EPPS'S 


The choicest rowsted nibs of the natural Cocoa on being | 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their | 
excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder—a pro- | 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the cou- 
sister ce of tea, ot which it is now with many, beneficrally taking 
the place. I+s active principle being a gentle verve stimulant, | 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. | 
8 .id on'y in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your | 
tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.—James | 
Errs & Co., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, Londoa. 


COCOA 
ESSENCE 








‘“‘THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 33. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
567) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 











———ore eo 
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JUST OUT.—At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


RUDYARD KIPLING: 


THE — AND HIS WORK. 


Being an Attempt a Appreciation by by G. F. MONKSHOOD, 
- With, a Portrait. vot r. Kip! and an Autograph fo 
in Facsimile. Crown 8vo, crimson buckram, gilt 


be at once a guide friend, while even the most ardent 


adm: t 
and will be valuable not merely as a b‘ographical and eeend 
k erence in 


great writer, 
pierre Or oe halen ot ref 


MR, T. H. 8. ESCOTT’S NEW ROOK. 


A TRIP to PARADOXIA, and 

ther Humours of the Hour. Being Con 1% Pictures 

Of Social Fact and Political Piction on. by T. HS. B-COTT, 

Author of “Personal Forces of the Period,” &. With a 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, art cloth, 5s. net. 

“ Lively and amusing. The book makes vigemat trending.” 

“A bright, um witty and and ompeins volume, which will entertain 
bay Hy entert aining hit Toright and eminently eee 

“ Readers who delight in satire and sarcasm will find pooh ‘to 

delight ret thems poose All sides of contemporary life are touched 

= with a ligh’ and sureness to which the author has long 


ce accustomed us in his earlier volumes.”—S' y Times. 
* ‘Extremely siquant and entertaining.”—Glasyow "Herald. 


THE LADY of the LEOPARD A 





Powerful and Fascinating Novel. By CHAS. LEPINE, - 


Author of “The Devil in a Domino. 
cloth, 38. 6d. 

“A remarkable book.. d into a delicious and 
tantalising romance. Tucident qolloweiseidont likea i 
of exciting yay oe Fertility of imagination is everywher 
apparent. and the dénouement is srtfully concealed till it bursts 
p--O a suddenness that fairly takes away his 


Crown 8vo, art 





lod rr 





reath 
s To be highly recom and the interest 
is well sus’ained. The motive of the hook is psychological, 
while its element is strongly psychical, tne moment when the 
soul of oe lad cw is jatercheneed with the soul of a leovard is 
os - ill be welcomed, has merit and thould win a 
public.”—. 


THE HYPOCRITE. A Modern 


Realistic Novel of Oxford and ve Life. Third Edition, 
with a new Preface. Cloth, 2s. 

“ The book i 'y clever and original, ~ brilliant, very forcible, 
ry sad.. t is perfect in - 4 in style, glear, sharp, an 
forcible, the dialogue epi tic and » Cm . Enough 
has been said to show t at * The Hy ypocrite’ fon cilidon aaa 
powerful piece of work, and that its author has established his 

claim to be considered a writer of originality Dene Te 
ily Te'egra 
o,° £0 THE PUBLIC.—“ The Hypzcrite” has been boycotted 
Mudie as_ being unfit for circulation in their 
| Bee yet it ay been highly praised by the Press as 
__being a powerful sermon and a moral book. 








‘THE RESURRECTION of HIS 


GRACE: a New Sporting Novel By CAMPBELL RAE- 

BROWN, Author of “ Kissing Cup’s Race.” Crown 8vo, 
Ay cloth, 23. 6d. 

t ly i bable story, but readers of sporting 

novels ‘will find some amusement in ‘The Resurrectiou of His 
Grace.’ "—Saturda: 


A's sporting rou —4 ance ‘which is indisputably c’everly written. 
..The book is full of interesting items of sporting life, which, 
no doubt, are fascinating to lovers of the turf.” 


St. James’ 
“An Sequnieusly horrible story with a Stents oe 


plot.”—, we 
MARSDEN’S _ EXPERI- 


MENT. An Interesting Story with a Novel Plot. By 
ANNA WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo, art cloth, 23 6d. 


THE DOLOMITE CAVERN: a Tale 


of Adventure. By W. PATRICK KELLY, autor of 
* Schoolboys Three,” &c. Crown 8vo, art cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SWORD of FATE: a Powerful 
Novel. By HENRY | eh Author of “ One Traveller 
Returns,” “Scarlet Fortune,” ; Joint-Author of “ The 
Silver King,” “ Claudian,” &c. ro own 8vo, art cloth, 3s. 6d. 











“The hand that wrote * The Silver xing’ has by no means 
lost its cuoning in pointing broad effects of light and shadow. 
The description of life in Broadmoor is, we aney, done from 
actual observation. It is quite new. Ae hn bs ‘air. 
“A story which holds our us right 
from the first chapter. The book is as =. 5 tA as even a story 
Mite asthe trans pens ii ore he lor 
“The autho Pp ve powers v ly ray. e love! ly 
the winding Tamar, while the rich Him be of the 
ot "es so faithfully re reproduced as to become not the least 
feature of an exciting tale. Pe eMan chester Courier. 








A NEW WORK ON CRIME AND CRIMINALS, 


BYE-WAYS of CRIME. With 
some Stories from the Black Museum at New Scotland 
Yard. By R. J. oe ae BERREY. Profusely Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 





Complete Catalogue on application, 





London: GREENING & CO, 
20, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 





MACMILLAN & CO. 'S “NEW BOOKS 





; New Book by the Author of 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


OBSERVER.—“ All who read the earlier book will take up its successor with anticipations of pleasure, 
and will read it through with delight. The new book is simply fascinating.” 





POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 1 vol., extra crown 8vo, 10a. net. 


S&T. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Bodley’s study of France and of French institutions has become a 
classic on the subject since we first welcomed its appearance last year.’ 





FROM COMTE TO 


BENJAMIN KIDD. 


The Appeal to Biology or Evolution for Human Guidance. By ROBERT MACKINTOSH, B.D. 


(Edin.), M.A, D.D. (Glasg.). 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


ALFRED, 


LORD TENNYSON. 


The People’s Edition. In 12 vols , demy 16mo, 1s. net each, 





THIRD SERIES 


INTERLUDES : being 


NOW READY. 


Two Essays, a Ghost Story, and 


some Verses. By HORACE SMITH. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS 


Crown 8yo, 6s; each. 
RHODA BROUGHTORN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GAME and the CANDLE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


ONE of the GRENVILLES. 


By 8. R. Lysaght. 


THE TREASURY-OFFICER’S WOOING. By C. Lowis. 


HUGH GWYETH. A Roundhead Cavalier. 


MARIE 


By Beulah 


ACADEM Yr n “The book is bright with adventure and warm with romance.” 





BY ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
NEW MONTHLY VOLOME just published. 


THE MISTRESS of BRAE FARM. Tenth Thousand. 


Crown 8vo, blue cloth, 3s, 6d, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Miss Carey’s untiring pen loses none of its power, and her latest work 
is as gracefuly written, as full of home charm, as fresh and wholesome, so to speak, as its many 


predecessors.” 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE. Price 1s. 


ConrTENts. ; 


1. VALDA HANEM (the Romance of a Turkish Hartm), 
Chapters XIII.-XV. | 
2. THE INTERIOR of the GOLD COAST. By R. Austen 
FREEMAN. 
3. AN ENEMYS FLEET OFF PLYMOUTH. By Srernen 
wywn 


4. AT the THEATRE ROYAL, BROADLANDS. | 


5. =: EVOLUTION of the AUSTRALIAN. By Groner E. | 
XALL 


6 A HISTORIC HEIRLOOM. By Lady Baiuic-Hawmitron. 

7. A HERO of the PANTHEON. 

8 REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS at the BRITISH MUSEUM. 
By C. Parkinson. 

9. SAVROLA (a Military and Po: — | L Pepeamesd. By Winston 
Spencer Caurcuiuy. Chapte' 


Also ready, Vol. LXXIX., sae Sain to April, 1899, 
price 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS for JUNE. - 

Price 1s. | 
1. DONNA TERESA. By F.M. Pearp. Chapters1.-I1. | 
2, LANDEN. 
3. “MIND, BODY, and ESTATE.” 
4. THE SIENA RACES. 
5. THE LUCK of ACTON. 
6. THE GOSPEL of the AIRBALL. 
7. WOMEN at CARDS in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. | 
3. ON GARDENS. 
9. THE DEAD FINISH. 
10. THE KNIGHTS of ST. JOHN. 





11. rouge APRIL. By Ecerton Castiz. Chaps. XXXVL.- 
Also ready, Vol, OXVI, January to April, 1899, 
price 5s. 6d. 


THE ARGOSY. 


ontents for JUNE. Pric 
1, THE Town SAnpere Geapters 3 seiX.. XXII. 
2. IN bs RIA arc E. Mee 
3%. TWO DERN NNsPrE ITUTIONS.. “By Toes ey DALE. 
4. ABI CILLAN By C. & , La - 
5. A HEART'S QUEST. Ry Annie G. Hor 
6. HEIDELBERG and the NIGHTINGALES. * By CHARLE 


W. Woon, F.R.G 
. BROKEN IDEALS. Lady fi apeszes Masenpix. 
. THE GREAT BIRTH! AY. By P. W. Roose. 
BLE. By aadex Gibson. 


: THE HIDDENNESS of PERFECT THINGS. By F, A. 
Fuvcarr. eee. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s- 
The JUNE NUMBER contains :— 
ALBXABDSE® Sp os BATTLE. (Alexander the 
Great. Eighth Peper) By Bensamin Ibe Wueeter. 

FRANKLIN as WRITER and JOURNALIST. (The Many 
Sided Frashlie, ) By Pav. Leicester Forp. 

NIAGAR By Mrs. Scuvyter Van Renssevagr. 

THE ore "LO ER. By Hamuin Cartan. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
Also ready, Vol. ad ibe 10a 6” 1898, to April, 1899, 
rice 10s. 


s'T. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The JUNE NUMBER contains: 

A ag TALK ABOUT the PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
YSALIE KAUFMAN, 

TRA Lining for BUYS. By fawem. Scovitte, Jr. 

TRINITY BELLS. Gon tt I. ByA MELIA EB. Bare. 

THK nay fl Le, LAKERIM. Chaps. IL end. Ill By 

upert 
QUICKSILV Ee “SUE. Chaps. ITl. and IV. By Lavra E. 
Ricwarps. 

And numerous other Stories for Children. 








| Also ready, Vol. XXVI., Part I., November, 1898, t° April,! 1899. 
Price 88. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Liurrzp, London. 
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DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Crown 4to, 6s. 


THE PSALMS. 
IN THREE COLLECTIONS. 
Translated with Notes, 
By E. G. KING, D.D. 
FIRST COLLECTION (Pss. 1.—XLI.). 
With Preface by the BISHOP of DURHAM. 


“ Dr. King’s notes and expositions represent 
the best conclusions of modern scholarsbip, 
while his expositions throw much light on the 
ancient poems, and bring out their high re- 
ligious value and their devotional use.’ 

Daily News. 








Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


RONALD AND I; 
Or, Studies from Life. 


A Reminiscence of Scenes and Charac‘ers in a 
Village of the Past. 


By ALFRED PRETOR. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 64. 


PASTOR PASTORUM; 


Or, the Schooling of the Apostles by 
our Lord. 


By the Rev. H. LATHAM, 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FOURTH TA&OUSAND. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A SERVICE OF ANGELS. 


“ Originality of treatment and freshness of 
style make Mr. Latham’s ‘ Service of Avgels’ 
a delightful book.” 

Church Quarterly Review. 





FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHOICE AND CHANCE. 


An Elementary Treatiss on Permuta- 
tions, Combinations, and Probability. 


With 640 Exercises. 


By W. A. WHITWORTH, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St, John's College, Cambridge. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DCC EXERCISES, 


Including Hints for the Solution of 
all the Questions in “Choice 
and Chance.” 

With a Chapter on the Summation of Certain 


Series and a Gresham Lecture on some 
Points in the Philosophy of Chance. 





Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
London : GEORGE BELL & SONS. 





BY-PATHS OF 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


“ The volumes which the Tract .-th-- issuing under the 





anew title 2 ewe success. oak 7 oe ise 
tance w e sul 

about which they sev treat? The Atheneum. 

KING. 1. Cleopatra's Need/e. 


A 
the London Obelisk, 
wins an of Hiero- 


tion of the 
og a A co. a & a6 


2. Fresh Light fro the 
Ancient a A 


SAYCE. 


B: A. a BAYC Aa? LL. v. pepe’ 
Poo 

of Comparative Phil 
Oxford. & &e. = Facaimiles from 
Photographs 


Recent Discoveries on 





KING. 3. 


> 


Babylonian Life 


and 

Dr. 7, A. WALLIS 

— Gambeidge of the Depart- 
of Oriental Antiquities, 


British Museum. Illust 30 


Galilee in the ~oomd of 
Christ. By SELAH MERRILL, 
D.D., Author of “ East = = 
Jordan,” &3. 


me dete and Syria Their 
nysioal Features in Relation ie 
History. By Sic J. 
DAWSON Priocipal at Moaiti 
Coll gé, Montreal , PRS. 


MERRILL. 5. 


With Lilustrations .. ee 30 


its Pomenn 
= By 
Rau 


Assy: ia: 
oat, 


SAYCE. 7. mm. 
A. SAYCE, M. 


Tilustrated ° 30 


Vee. Dwellers on the 

‘~ -- on the Life, 

Tieseate istory, Be De 

E, of "the Lees 
ustrated 


BUDGE. 8. 


fF the 
Bible J. RISDON 
BENNETT. h., "President of - 
Royal College 


The Trees By 


BENNETT. 9. 


Plants 
e Bible. By 


GROSER. 10. 


entioned in 
W. H. Chosen, Bsc. Illust. .. 3 0 


7 als of the Bible. 
H. CHICHESTER HART, 
Riturnlist to Sir G. Nares’s Arctic 
Expedition, and Professor | Hull's 


HART. i. 





Palestine 30 


SAYCE. 12, The Hittites; or, the ail 


of a Forgotten Empire. a 4 


SAYCE, LL.D. Illustrated 26 


The Times of Isaiah, as 
Illustrated from be 
Monuments. By A. skye z 


SAYCE. 13, 


LL.D. With Map hag: 20 


Modern Discoveries on 
the Site a pape’ Ephesas. 
By the ute? Neo F.S.A,, 
Author weries at 


Wooo. 14, 


Ephesus.” “with 13 3 iifastrafions 26 


15, Early Bible Genge By 


DRYSDALE. 
SAYCE. 16. The Races of the old 
Testament. A. H. SAYCB, 

LI..D. With Illustrations from 
io graphs by rs 


The Life and Times of 
Beyodt in Light of 


TOMKINS. 17. a 
ptian tose ed =e ae. 


. TOMKIN 26 


eontet Life among the 
and B.bylonians. 


SAYCE. 18. 


Assyrians 
By Professor A. H. SAYCE,LL.D. 2 6 


EDKINS. 19, 
EDKI Ns, Ba. D.D., Bhanghat, 
China 


The Money of the Bible. 

Illustrated we patgetons Woodcuts 
and Facsimile Repocoen resentations. 

By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Bie. 


WILLIAMSON. 20. 


Memb. Num. Soc , Lond., &. 26 


The Sanitary 


‘ 21. Code of 
GILL SPIE, the Pentateuch. By the Rev. 


, G@. K. GILLESPLE 20 


a 22, Tre Arch of Tit a 
KNIGHT. m of itue an 


erusalem. 
BR the late Canon KNIGHT. With 
an Introduction by = of 


DURHAM. Illustra 26 





PUBLISHED BY THE 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, Paternoster Row, London. 


With a Map. 26 


of Physicians. . 86 


A. H. DRYSDALE, M.A. . . 26 





Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S. 


NEW BOOKS. 


TaE FALL OF NAPOLEON. 


NAPOLEON'S INVASION of 








Ryete. MESEFORD B. GEORG neiee of New 
Col xtra ith many Maps and in Colours. 
Cloth, a 
The main of this bovk te po present 0 tall and cient 
aoe and most disastrous military 
taking in too 


without tO 
calities = to the ceainasy te reader. 
the — relations bet’ 


mies, are also o dealt wi 
hitherto unpublished, incl 
Austrian archives. 


A DICTATOR OF ENGLAND. 


PIERS GAVESTON : a Chapter of 
Paciy, Copstitntional Fi piste, By WALTEK PHELPS 

.. DODGE, Barrister. illustrated. Cloth, 12s. 

“An or of a sti personality, and of 
part he p wih, Toglit copeiaona hs --great in- 
dustry hae been put forth ia collecting the als, and they 
~) = he | in a way that gives a vivid and truthlike picture 

and favourite, and of the cmmenay struggle. 


“Mr. Lam A volume is worthy of perusal both as 
narrative and as a careful piece pa historical ‘work. on 
Dundee Advertiser. 


THE WORKS of NIETZSCHE. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 

Vol. Ill. Just Published. THE CASE of WAGNER, 
NIETZSCHE CONTRA WAGNER, THE TWILIGHT of 
the IDOLS, THE ANTICHRIST.—Vol II. Ready. THUS 
SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA.—Vol. I. Ready. THE GENE- 
ALOGY of MORALS, and POEMS. 

Cloth, gilt, 8s. 6d. each net. 
is the only outoins Begin engdetion of Nietzsche's 
 . It has red w the supervision of the 

Nietzsch Archive, = this fact should of itself s rformed. volumes 

for the accuracy with which the task has been pe! 


ROMAN LIFE under the CZ SARS. 
By EMILE THOMAS. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
gestive.” book gow Heraud. is well informed, fresh, and sug 


A GEM OF ORTHODOXY. 


By 8. L. MARSDEN. Cloth, 6s. 
“ It is a book to be read....This is no nt orator, but 
a refined special pleader, well equip’ ipped wi historical facts, 
and well fitted to turn them to quiet AF acconat ” 
___ Bapository Tim:s. 


ing papers of Mattarunde’s in the in the 





Press. 





FIFTY-TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. 


“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


NEW VOLUME, JUST OUT. 
Tllustrated, and with Maps and Indexes, cloth, 5s. each. 


Vol. 52 MODERN ENGLAND 
under eGUREN VICTORIA. By JUSTIN 


Vol 51. CHINA. By Professor 


R. K. DOUGLAS, 


Vol. 50. MODERN ENGLAND 
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